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A METHOD OF TEACHING SPEECH-READING TO 
THE ADULT DEAF. 


SARAH WARREN KEELER, 
‘ 
PREPARATORY STEPS. 


Goethe says “A certain mechanical preparation must precede 
every art.” The preparatory exercises which in this method 
precede Lip-reading I have designated the Technique of Lip- 
reading. 

The first and not the least important step is the assuming of 
a suitable position. For the attainment of this object a pupil is 
advised in every case to take the initiative by standing or sitting 
with his back to the light whether it be the sunshine outdoors or 
light from a window, a lamp or other artificial light within doors. 
The person with whom he converses will naturally face him, thus 
| bringing a good light upon his mouth. This is itself a prime 
- desideratum. 

The second step, which may seem superfluous to teachers of 
deaf juveniles, but which experience with adults has proved useful, 
is to request pupils to watch the mouth alone during the prelimin- 
ary lessons, instead of dividing his attention between that member 
and the eyes, which are undoubtedly more agreeable to observe. 


MG 1This article was published in The Educator of November, 1894. It 
© has been found valuable by teachers of lip-reading to adults, and there has 
© been a constant demand for copies of the paper containing it, until the 
© supply is exhausted. We accordingly reprint it in The Review. Miss 
’ Keeler, the author, now deceased, was a very successful teacher of lip- 
reading —Epitors THE ASSOCIATION REVIEw. 
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The third step consists in imparting a knowledge of the 
mechanism of speech wherein such knowledge is deficient. 

This process consumes considerable time and must be carried 
on, at least partially, by means of writing in the case of a totally 
deaf person or by an ear trumpet in the case of a semi-deaf one. 


II. 
OBVIOUS POSITIONS OF THE VOCAL ORGANS. 

Having never heard of the teaching of lip-reading by any 
method except the rather desultory one of conversation and 
dictation from printed literature I had recourse to one of Pesta- 
lozzi’s principles acquired in my college days. “In each step of 
education proceed from the known to the unknown.” This 
principle applied to lip-reading would read “Proceed from the 
obvious to the obscure.” 

I have grouped the sounds for pupils in lip-reading with 
reference to the positions of the vocal organs, and therefore some- 
what differently from the grouping of sounds for mutes who aim 
to learn to articulate. 

The most obvious vocal position is that of the meeting of the 
lips, forming one of three possible sounds, m, b, p, as in may, bay, 
pay, my, buy, pie, me, bee, pea, man, ban, pan, mat, bat, pat, mall, ball, 
pall, and many others. The position which would naturally 
succeed in point of obviousness is that assumed by pressing the 
lower lip against the upper front teeth. By exhaling the breath 
f is formed and by vocalizing, v, as in fie, vie, few, view, fan, van, 
Feel, veal, file, vile, face, vase, fat, vat, fear, veer. 

From this point we might proceed in either of two directions, 
but I have chosen this one. 

When the tip of the tongue touches the inside of the upper 
front teeth where they emerge from the gum, the four possible 
sounds produced at that point are ¢, d, /, n, though each has a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. In the formation of ¢, there is a pres- 
sure of the tip of the tongue preceding a slightly abrupt emission 
of breath before the following sound. D is formed in a similar 

manner, but with a somewhat increased pressure resultant upon 
vocalizing. In forming m the tongue closes the vocal passage s0 
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that all the breath vibrating from the energized vocal cords is ex- 
haled through the nostrils. 

In producing /, while the tip of the tongue remains in the 
same position, the sides of the tongue are not extended, but re- 
main flexible and vibrate during vocalizing. 

Call the attention of the pupil to the fact that when the back 
of the tongue touches the front part of the soft palate, he has three 
possible sounds to choose from, viz., k, g, ng, the difference of 
pressure between k, and g being similar to that between ¢ and d, 
each being followed by the same emission of breath. In forming 
ng the aperture remains closed while the vocalized breath passes 
through the nostrils as in the production of n. 

S is formed by raising the front part of the tongue and leav- 
ing it slightly depressed at the middle of the tip so that the breath 
may be emitted with a hissing sound as in say, sigh, sue, see, so. 
Z is formed in a similar manner with the addition of vocalization, 
as in zeal, zone, gest. 

Sh is formed in a manner similar to s but with the tongue 
drawn farther back and a slight natural protrusion of the lips as 
in she, shy, show, shay, shoe. Zh is formed in the same position, 
with the addition of vocalization and is found in a few words, 2s in 
leisure, measure, azure, treasure, pleasure. 

Ch is formed like sh, preceded by a slight intimation of t. 
Produced in an exaggerated form it would be equivalent to tsh as 
chap, cheat, chore, child, chime. J is formed in the same position, 
with the addition of vocalization, as in jew, jeer, jovial, jam, jar, 
join, jump. 

In producing the open vowel sounds the tongue rests in a 
normal position in the mouth and the breath passing over the 
energized vocal cords is caused to vibrate, previous to being ex- 
haled. Each vowel is distinguished from every other one by the 
characteristic and obvious position of the vocal organs, during its 
production. Some of the most obvious open vowels are Italian 
aas in ah, also aw, 0,00. Pausing at 00, we find the vocal organs 
in the position to produce w, initial and similar to that for wh. 
As the limitations ofthe presentarticle forbid entering into numer- 
ous details, I subdivide into long close vowels and short close 
vowels. The natural order for the long close vowels is e, a, 1, the 
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first one, e, being a simple element while both a and i, if prolonged 
have a vanishing sound of e. For the production of the short 
vowel sounds the tongue undergoes a muscular contraction at 
the center which raises it towards the roof of the mouth though to 
a different degree for each short vowel. The short vowel sounds 
given in their sequence are i, é, 4. All short vowels precede final 
consonants in words or syllables. 


III. 


Omitting many interesting points in reference to the posi- 
tions and changes of position in the formation of other sounds, 
as well as in the transitions from one to another, we proceed to 
the next general process, viz.: the evolution of the unknown or 
unfamiliar positions of vocal organs in forming sounds from the 
known positions of the elements. 

In giving a vocabulary list of words with an initiatory labial 
it has been found of practical value to place in the same connec- 
tion words formed in similar positions, the pupil thus acquiring a 
list of possible words from which to choose and the sooner learn- 
ing to avoid the confusion of similar words as well as practice in 


substituting one for another. 

Words evolved from labials: Mane, pane, bane, mate, pate, 
bait, bate; meet, meat, peat, beet, beat; more, pore, pour, bore; 
moan, pone, bone; mail, male, pale, pail, bale, bail; math, path, 
bath; mace, pace, base; meer, peer, beer, bier; mile, pile, bile; 
mar, par, bar; mire, pire, buyer; most, post, boast; met, bet, pet; 
mad, pad, bad. Additional words with initial labials given in 
promiscuous order: Pomade, poacher, parchment, march, peach, 
much, maternal, paternal, battery, beakers, push, multitude, 
palpable. 

Words having initial sounds formed by the tip of the tongue 
against the inside of the upper front teeth: Leer, deer, tear, near, 
like, dike, tore, door, lore, tower, tire, dire, dyer, lyre, tale, tail, 
dale, nail; tome, dome, gnome, loam; tower, dower, lower; dice, 
mice, tithe, lithe; teach, leech; love, dove; tare, tear, dare, lair; 
tent, dent, lent; Nile, tile, dial; tamper, damper; knack, tack, lack; 
dock, lock, knock. Also tempest, tanner, devour, distinct, de- 
plore, lustrous, lament, namely, tamely, touch, Dutch, nation, 
knave, knife, life, kneel, deal. 

Words having final k, g, or ng: Back, bag, bang, lock, log, 
long, song, wrong, throng, prong, tongue, rack, rag, rang, sack, 
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sag, sang, take, bake, rake, sake, make, shake, look, took, shoo, 
cook, book, like, strike, dyke, lick, stick, thick, fog, bog, going, 
working, admiring, gazing, painting, growing, glowing, fading, 
dying, rising, sinking, dreaming, aspiring. 


k, g, initial: coal, goal, coat, core, gore, coast, ghost, 
kill, gill, cause, aes ze, cot, got, cape, gape, came, game, cool, 
ghoul, call, gall, keep, kindred, kindness, kingdom, cage, gage, 
gauge, casual, casuistry, courage, courteous, costly, gear, galore, 
caloric, concentric, contumely, contention, cauterize. 


S and z: seal, zeal, race, rose, face, lace, pose, pace, fans, 
chase, furs, rocks, leaves, furze, sauce, such, sand, oil, sip, seam, 
sear, some, son, soul, soar, sight, sign, cei _— i dancing, 
serve, several, September, searching, sour, sound, south, success, 
lazy, tears, rise, size, sways, waves, “laves. 

Sh and zh: she, shear, sheer, sheep, sheet, sheaf, sheen, 
shield, shire, sheath, shut, shun, shov e, shirt, shir, shook, should, 
sure, sugar, shame, shave, shade, shadow, shallow, sham, shall, 
shine, shift, shout, shower, push, bush, rush, ambush, slash, 
splash, potash, mackintosh, pistache, fiendish, prudish, Jewish, 
Standish, freshen, shapely, shark. 

Words having ch, j :—cheer, jeer, choke, joke, chew, jew, 
char, jar, chill, gill, chin, gin, charm, cherish, chief, Chester, 
jester, China, Cheapside, chapter, jump, jingle, gentile, justice, 
jury, gem, jasper, children, jilt, Giles, Jane, James, jetty, judge, 
church, chance, cheerful, John, jonquil, joyous, choice, joinery, 
churning. 

Passing on to the vowels, and selecting but a few for illustra- 
tion, we have 

A as in far, par, bar, mar, tar, car, star, charm, harm, farm, 
alarm, disarm, barn, army, Parma, carpet, harp, harmony, 
harvest, sharp, carver, starving, dart, start, heart, charter, farce, 
barter, cartoon, harpoon, canard, retard, depart, impart, Astarte, 
barter, martyr. 


O, oa, ow, ou, as in rote, lone, tone, sown, zone, soap, rope, 


A, aw as in fall, pall, ball, bawl, mall, call, gall, tall, stall, 
stalk, talk, falcon, dawdle, maudlin, Cawnpore, fawn, lawn, dawn, 
flaw, draw, straw, thrall, spawl, sprawl, daughter, slaughter, 
falter, nautical, naughty, Kilwaughter, enthrall, recall. 

A, ay, ai, as in fate, pay, bay, may, pate, bate, mate, hate, 
late, lade, laid, eight, slate, chain, Jane, chaste, shave, lave, behave, 
enslave, Savior, flavor, labor, paper, taper, caper, baby, lady, 
Sameness, lameness, jailer, sailor, failure, baneful, shameful, 
wasteful, tasteful, hailing, haying, debate. 
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A, as in at: hat, pat, bat, mat, flat, that, chat, companion, 
banter, canter, hamper, tamper, pamper, sample, ample, camper, 
tramp, stamp, bastile, castile, actual, flattery, hatter, matter, pat- 
ter, batter, compact, intact, exact, distract, collapse, relapse, Cat- 
skill, mastiff, chapter, rapture, contact. 

O, oa, ow, ou, as in rote, lone, tone, sown, one, soap, rope, 
row, roll, hole, bowl, boulder, shoulder, colder, older, holder, 
moulder, folder, sore, roar, four, lore, lower, loam, foam, roast, 
boastful, soaring, Tokay, below, bestow, boatman, coasting, be- 
hold, enfold, rover, clover, alone, disown. 

O as in not: top, hop, stop, drop, flop, prop, chop, bottom, 
hottest, Rotten Row, copper, mop, mob, upon, cost, lost, cross, 
moss, emboss, hollow, follow, dock, locker, socks, stopper. 

O as in or: for, nor, lord, Norse, horse, forest, fortitude, cork, 
stork, stormy, horny, hornblende, sorghum, order, cordage, sor- 
did, morbid, torpid, torture, moribund, mortgage. 

Oo, 0, ow, as in boot, move, grove, poor, boor, moor, soon, 
moon, boon, harpoon, Laocoon mooted, shooting, hooted, tou- 
rist, foolish, tournament, detour, loophole, trooper, stooping, 
drooping, loosely, coupon, disprove, reproving, cartoon, simoon, 
lampoon, doing, roost, Calhoun, Balfour, choose, cooler, school- 
mate. 

Oo as took, foot, look, nook, shook, cookery, rookery book- 
worm. 

Words having e, ee, ea, et, i¢ as in be, bee, sea, tea, knee, lea, 
free, street, receipt, receive, reprieve, grieve, ceiling, sealing, heal- 
ing, congeal, wheelman, steelworks, stealing, bemoan, becalm, 
’ bewail, secure, select, reward, return, resolve, fearful cheerful, 
hearing, weekly, sere, seared, queer, complete, deplete, these, 
wheeze, breeze, Pekin, peeress, heater, cheat, pier. 

E, as in let: let, net, met, pet, bet, wet, wed, said, red, dread, 
fret, debt, lest, blessing, impress, compress, redress, distress, 
restful, chest, westward, expectorate, gesticulate, Reading, wed- 
ding, cellar, bell-man, felon. 

Words having er, ir, ur, as in her, hurl, girl, curl, whirl, 
ferment, fervent, verdure, certify, pertain, perquisite, certainly, 
curtly, hurtful, mirthful, birthright, dirt, shirt, murder, furrier, 
pertly, verbose, transfer, deter, demur, confer, sir, churlish, 
birdlike, fir-tree, shirk, Birkbeck, dirk, flirtation, curtaiiment. 

Words containing 1, ei, ey, as in tile, Nile, pile, bile, mile, 
light, right, height, chime, dryness, my, sightly, condign, refinery, 
hiding, riding, strident, Wyoming, shyness, flier, wire, shrive, 
Cliveden, conspire, by-word, plight, compile, cycle, Wyandotte, 
Meisterschaft, Cyprus, cypress, lyre. 
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J as in tt: hit, lit, knit, pit, bit, sit, pin, bin, miss, kiss, fill, 
hiss, still, swish, swing, sing, fling, sting, dispute, distend, dis- 
pense, discourse, fisher, pitcher, witchery, uplift, thrifty, drifting, 
lifting, bricks, prolix, affix, tarnish, varnish, intend, sinful, brim- 
ful, fixture. 

Words with u as in lure: pure, sure, truce, induce, traduce, 
conduce, allure, tribute, salute, dispute, collusion, confusion, al- 
lusion, destitution, constitution, compute, refute, duty, dutiful, 
dutiable, duplex, curious, curiosity. 


Words with u as in up: cup, upper, uptown, cut, rut, shut, 
but, butter, shutter, cutter, flutter, lustre, fluster, hustle, bustle, 
rustle, scuttle, shuttle, smut, fructify, hunt, sunken, drunken, 
rung, sung, hung, bundle, trundle, dusty, rusty, thrust, custard, 
mustard, custom, customer, trusting. 

Words with 01, oy, as in boil, moil, spoil, foil, boy, buoy, floy, 
alloy, annoy, destroy, poise, noise, choice, joys, hoist, parboil, 
noisy, tinfoil, oyster, oily. 

Ou, ow, as in out, pout, lout, rout, shout, flout, about, spout, 
row, now, bow, endow, bower, tower, shower, howling, scowling, 
fowler, rebound, confound, mound, redound, rouse, house, 
mouse, carouse, doubtful, outer, hourly, powder, cower, glower. 


The above lists comprise but brief extracts from exercises 
used for drill. It might be well also to add further extracts from 
exercises on combination of consonants. 

Words containing fl, bl: play, pleat, bleat, plow, place, plat- 
ter, plenty, plunder, blunder, plight, blight, plume, bloom, blos- 
som, blessing, bluff, plaster, placable, pleasant, pleasure, blind- 
ness, blandness, bluntness, bleach, plunge, blasting, blame, blade, 
plate, plaite, plank, platform, blank. 

Words with #: flay, flame, flavor, flash, flatter, flowing, flood, 
flying, flounder, flush flurry, fleet, fleecy, flue, flew, fluster, flower, 
flaunt, flawless, flippant, flinch. 

Words with kl, cl, gl: clay, claim, clap, clamp, clash, clang, 
clam, clan, cleave, clyde, climber, clipper, cluster, glide, glitter, 
clatter, glossy, gloaming, glue, Gloucester, gladness, clad, clothes, 
clothing, cloak, cloves, cling, gliding, gloves, glum, glory, glori- 
ous. 

Words with sl: slay, sleigh, slate, slain, slander, slam, slim, 
slum, slash, slush, sling, slyly, slanting, slender, slough, sloppy, 
Slazy, slighted, slack, slur, slovenly. 

Words with cr: crape, crab, cradle, crate, crayon, crawling, 
crane, crash, creep, creature, cringing, chromo, crumb, crumple, 
crushing, Christmas, Christian, crude, cruel, cremate. 
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Words with pr, br, as in pray, bray, pry, prow, brow, preach, 
breach, press, presence, present, pretend, pretence, premonition, 
preternatural, prove, process, produce, proceed, procedure, brawl, 
broom, bromide, brooch, broach, broth, brown, browbeat, break, 
broker, brokerage, brittle, bring, bracing, prudence, pride, proud- 
ly. 

Words with gr: greatness, gruel, granary, graceful, green- 
house, groundless, grandly, groan, group, grenadier, gruff, gra- 
vity, greediness, Grampion, grail, gray, grievous, gracious, en- 
grave, ingrain, degrade, engraft, congress, retrograde, grinding, 
grouse, gradual, growlers, grapery, grudge, graduate. 

Words with ex: explain, exceed, exclaim, excuse, —— 
example, exhaustion, exertion, extend, examine, external, ex- 
amination, expect, export, expectation, expel, expulsion, expend, 
expand, expunge, expansion, expire, expiration, extension, oie 
exasperate, extirpate, expatriate, exempt, example, exhibition, 
explain, explode, exploit, exult. 

Tr: traduce, train, tradition, trading, trader, trapeze, tragic 
trachina, trashy, trapper, trailing, tracery, tramcar, trend, tren- 
chant, truss, tramp, truce, truculent, trickle, Troy, treplune, tray, 
trumpet, treasury. 

Ch: chain, chap, chat, chair, char, cheer, chide, chime, chin, 
chip, cherish, church, childish, chowder, churning, cheating, 
churlish, cheese, chase, chore, cheerful, chasten, chastise. 

Y: Year, yawn, yawl, yeast, young, vell, yesterday, Yeddo, 
yonder, yolk, Yokohoma, yarn, yearning, yes, vet, Yankton, Yar- 
mouth, Yonkers, Yankee, yawn, Yale, yellow. 

Ks: bricks, sticks, tacks, tax, axminster, relax, complex, 
taxes, taxation, exertion, reflex, sacks, mixing, mixture, fixture, 
locks, trossachs, Essex, car tracks. 

Ness: goodness, completeness, smoothness, hardness, brittle- 
ness, smallness, directness, nearness, kindness, wickedness, soft- 
ness, thoroughness, distinctness, mustiness, business, fussiness, 
bluntness, sweetness. 

Rs, rz: discourse, rehearse, concourse, impairs, recurs, furze, 
furs, pierce, 

Rt: depart, report, Agincourt, Sea Girt, hurtful, partridge, 
Temple court, impart, courteous, startling, Delsarte, departure, 
comport, retort, fine art. 

Rd: retard, absurd, shepherd, blackbird, fired, desired, hard, 
dullard, eastward, seaward, upward, Barnard, dooryard, west- 
ward, Girard, forward. 

RI: unfurl, gnarl, pearly, yearly, early, burly, uncurl. 
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Tl, dl: metal, petal, pedal, medal, little, kettle, settle, brittle, 
prattle, natal, fatal, shuttle, throttle, battle, scintillate, paddle, 
hurdle, candle, handle, treadle, trundle, bundle, addle, feudal, 
curdle, needle, beadle, nettle, gentle, girdle. 

Words ending in rt: art, hart, dart, part, cart, mart, tart, 
chart, Delsarte, depart, impart, start, pert, impertinent, curt, shirt, 
dirt, flirt, fort, retort, distort, import, exhort, deport, comport, 
short, snort, sport, disport. 

Words ending in rl: snarl, marl, Carl, purl, curl, girl, whirl, 
churl, furl, early, surly, burly. 


Words that end in sk: bask, task, mask, unmask, cask, husk. 


Words that end in st: baste, haste, taste, waste, chaste, east, 
beast, feast, least, host, boast, coast, toast, roast, compost, post, 
most, outermost, uttermost, inmost, signpost, rust, just, crust, in- 
crust, unjust, justice, injustice, must, trust, intrust, intrusted, 
richest, wisest, largest, worthiest, busiest, heaviest, smallest, 
truest, nicest, best, unrest, compressed, undressed, detest, behest, 
contest, farthest, whitest. 

Words ending in ian, ion: version, tension, pension, men- 
tion, position, faction, fashion, traction, fraction, exaction, ques- 
tion, friction, suction, fruition, complexion, attraction, gravita- 
tion, repulsion, connection, objection, negation, affirmation, de- 
tention, destruction, intention, conjunction, exclamation, comple- 
tion, adhesion, incision, decision, Indian, plantation, contempla- 
tion, detraction, extension, expansion, contraction, education. _ 

Words beginning with con: Confound, conceal, confess, con- 
cede, confusion, confide, consider, condemn, conduct, conduce, 
consul, confine, congeal, construct, constrain, confound. 

Words ending with ing: doing, making, taking, having, sav- 
ing, loving, moving, throwing, breaking, shading. 

Words beginning, with 7: James, Jane, jail, jade, jam, jasper, 
jar, justice, gin, gill, jeer, jesting, jester, jealous, jealousy, gentle, 
gentleman, gesture, Jew, Jewish, genesta, jacquemot, jelly, jet, 
jetty, gender, jerked. 


IV. 


OBSCURE PHRASES FROM KNOWN WORDS. 


Leaving the lists of words as mere excerpts from fuller lists. 
I take up next by natural sequence the unknown or unfamiliar 
phrases from a given or known word or words. 


Whether we go or stay. 
Whether you write or not. 
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Whether or not it will pay you. 
Whether the train will wait. 


Whether the fair will succeed. 
Whether the child understood. 
Whether the bank close. 
Whether I return or not. 
Whether it will clear off. 
Whether the invitation was received. 
Where the road turns. 

Where the church now stands. 
Where the hotel once stood. 
Where I came from. 

Where | spent the summer. 
Where the hammock hangs. 
Where the birds build their nests. 
Where it would be seen. 
Where the men smoke. 

Where I keep the silver. 

As if it were summer. 

As we are able. 

As you please. 

As the time allows. 

As we left the house. 

As the door closed. 

As the horse started. 

As I heard the bell. 

As the crowd passed by. 

As I turned around. 

As the wheel revolved. 

As the sun went down. 

As she opened the box. 

As he lighted a cigar. 

As was reported. 

As I have told you. 

As you often remark. 

As was supposed. 

As the roof fell in. 

As my father said. 

What gloomy weather. 

What a dull evening. 

What charming flowers. 

What a comfortable chair. 
What severe cold. 
What a tall building. 
What delicious muffins. 
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What agreeable girls. 
What a grand view. 

How swiftly the time flies. 
How early winter is over. 
How kind hearted she is. 


How much he gives away. 
How pleasant it seems. 
How sudden his death was. 
How tall the hotel is. 
How long you have been. 
How slowly she improves. 
How deep the snow is. 
How hard the work is. 
Till to-morrow. 

Till next week. 

Till you come. 

Till I hear from you. 

Till the steamer arrives. 
Till the roses bloom. 

Till the house is finished. 
Till dinner is over. 

Till the lecture begins. 
Till we feel tired. 

Till she gets well. 

Till we meet again. 

If the weather is fine. 

If you think best. 

If the doctor permits. 

If you prefer it. 

If you are willing. 

If we have time. 

If I possibly can. 

If you will go too. 

Such a fine day. 

Such a clear voice. 

Such a queer house. 

Such a vast building. 
Such a beautiful girl. 
Such a good woman. 
Such a fearful noise. 
Such a grand church. 
Such a neat chambermaid. 
Such a nice room. 

Such a low ceiling. 
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It 1s:—/t ts in the bureau drawer. 
It is on your own responsibility. 
It is near that large oak tree. 
It is like the days of my childhood. 
It is such a fortunate occurrence. 
It is east cf the city of Albany. 
It is such a fortunate occurrence. 
It is too high priced for my means. 
It is under the magazine you were reading. 
It is as good as he deserves. 
It is no more than everybody expected. 
It is as light as thistle down. 
It is as good as a new one. 
It is as desirable as any of them. 
It is as far as one could walk. 
It is nearly out of sight. 
It is as much as I can carry. 
It is nearly perfect as I could make it. 
It is as correct a likeness as she ever had. 
It is too cold to sit under the trees. 


In AN:—In an easy chair. 
In an old house in the country. 
In an unenviable frame of mind. 
In an east wind at sea. 
In an inn on the road. 
In an icy atmosphere on the plain. 
In an ear of new corn. 
In an hour and a quarter precisely. 
In an empty old church. 
In an upper room of the hotel. 
In an idle hour on shipboard. 
In an early train to the city. 
In an old colonial mansion. 
In an unenviable position. ‘ 
In an urgent case of fever. 
In an uptown elevated train. 
In an army tent in the field. 
In an array of old finery. 
In an undertone in the sick room. 
In an even tone of voice. 


Can :— Can see the Catskills on a clear day. 
Cannot eat tomatoes. 
Can play a good game of whist. 
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Can take a long walk without fatigue. 
Can dance gracefully. 

Can go there next week. 

Can lift a heavy chair. 

Can sew very nicely. 

Can usually eat a good dinner. 
Can sleep soundly all night. 

Can tell an amusing story. 

Can sing with much good taste. 
Can exercise the right of voting. 
Cannot go to the same place. 
Can paint on China and silk. 
Can aid her if she tries. 


You wWERE:—You were just going to say. 
While you were on the way to the club. 
While you were sewing I walked down the room. 
As you were asleep I rapped on the door. 
You were so busy I disliked to disturb you. 
You were eating some berries as I passed. 
You were lying in your hammock then. 
You were too much occupied to notice it. 
You were traveling at the same time. 
You were out in a boat looking for lilies. 
You were wondering who that artist was. 
You were under no obligation to go. 
You were too sensitive about it. 
You were always studying up a special subject. 
You were out on deck when land was sighted. 
Do you think you were expected so early? 
They said you were out when I called. 
Where were you while she was singing? 


AND THIS 1s A:—And this is a favorable time for it. 
And this is a very good specimen. 
And this is such a fine opportunity. 
And this is a mile nearer the station. 
And this is a fine day after all. 
And this is a small portion of the estate. 
And this.is a very dry season. 
And this is a very singular circumstance. 
And this is a proof of its value. 
And this is a favorable climate for him. 
And this is a chair my father used. 
And this is a dress that would suit you. 
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And this is a book I very much wished. 
And this is a good time to go there. 


THIS IS AS:—This is as much as I require. 
This is as far as the fire extended. 
This is as large a house as they require. 
This is as near the city as I care to live. , 

This is as young a horse as he could find. ( 
This is as clear a day as one could desire. 
This is as fast as I could walk. 

This is as much as I was told to pay. 

This is as good as she had reason to expect. 


You ARE TO:—You are to take the train at Copak. 
You are to send the articles by mail. 
You are to sign the document opposite the seal. 
You are to go there tomorrow to lunch. 
You are to take the powders twice a day. 
You are to send a reply by the messenger. 
You are to leave the book at the Mercantile. 
You are to keep this a profound secret. 





SINCE IT 1S:—Since it is so cool I will take a wrap. 
Since it is early we might take a walk. 
Since it is such an old house, it must be taken down. 
Since it is generally believed, I suppose it is true. 
Since it is one of the family we must yield. I 
Since it is so expensive, I must look for another. “a 
Since it is broken I must keep the violets in a glass. 
Since it is inevitable, I shall endure it bravely. 
Since it is so near, you can come often. 


Do rou:—Do you agree with that statement? 
Do you ever receive flowers from Englewood? 
Do you ever draw or paint? 
Do you clean house both spring and fall? 
Do you remember the chapel of Marie di Medica? 
Do you hear from your sister every week? 
Do you like to sail up the Hudson? : Dr 

; L 

Do you expect to go abroad again soon; 
Do you succeed in keeping ferns all winter? 
Do you carry a shopping bag often? 
Do you ever dream of heaven? 
Do you think socialism will ever prevail? 
Do you try to make calls frequently? 
Do you reach home in time for lunch? 
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Do you feel able to practice gymnastics? 
Do you suppose that brooch will be found? 
Do you fancy Chinese decorations? 

Do you take long walks in winter? 

Do you drink chocolate at lunch? 


CouLp NoT:—Could not take it this morning. 
Could not eat any breakfast. 
Could not see the stars last evening. 
Could not reach the train till too late. 
Could not find my way back to the road. 
Could not get into the omnibus. 
Could not hear what she said in the car. 
Could not get admision to the palace. 
Could not save the patient by any effort. 
Could not touch the floor with her fingers. 
Could not make the child obey. 
Could not find the dress pattern for her. 
Could not carry the satchel to the car. 
Could not learn to play the piano. 
Could not wish you a greater happiness. 
Could not eat oysters though she tried. 
Could not pass the florist without stopping. 
Could not raise the sunken vessel. 
Could not hear the car as it whirled past. 


Is as:—It is as warm as any day this week. 
It is as far as she ought to walk. 
It is as neat a room as one could wish. 
It is as many as I care to have. 
It is as good a light as a gas jet. 
It is as interesting a book as one could find. 
It is as much as he can do to pay expenses. 
Mt. Everett is as good a point of view as any in the Berk- 
shires. 
My sister is as proud as Lucifer. 
She is as far advanced as her brother 


Dip:—Did you see the chateau of St. Germain ? 
Did she succeed in finding her dog? 
Did the sermon prove interesting? 
Where did those wild flowers grow? 
How did she endure her long journey? 
Did he lose a large sum in the speculation? 
When did you hear from your cousin? 
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Did you ever see Queen Victoria while in England? 
Who did you say bought the pictures? 






FaTiGuE—It is fatiguing to remain long in one position. 
She is easily fatigued since her illness. 
It is fatiguing to most persons to climb a hill. 
She could walk a long distance without fatigue. 
He felt much fatigued at the end of his day’s work. 
He could run a quarter of a mile without fatigue. 
Be careful not to fatigue yourself with sewing. 
One should be careful to rest when fatigued. 
It is most fatiguing to keep up with a guide. 













SHIELD—The warrior was carried home on his shield. 
A shield is of no use in modern warfare. 
He shielded her from the storm with his coat. 
Nothing could shield him from the penalty of the law. 
The Lord is my shield and buckler. 
She shielded her eyes with a hand screen. 
The shield was emblazoned with heraldic devices. 
The awnings shield the party from the storm. 










You.—You seemed absent-minded while we were talking. 
You may do what you think best in the matter. 
You are as earnest as it is possible to be. 
You are mistaken it seems to me. 
You did the errand to our entire satisfaction. 
You ought to be careful of your eyes. 
You took the wrong umbrella I think. 
You have seen the latest academy exhibition. 
Have you read the last number of Harpers? 
Where did you say the ink was? 

You resemble an English woman I once knew. 












Cottect.—I collected a number of foreign coins. 
He employed an artist to collect curios. 
She collected the broken fragments of the vase. 
She succeeded in collecting $1000. 

Last summer he made a collection of butterflies. 

How did you collect so many fans. 

He tries to collect his thoughts. 









PECULIAR.—The English strawberries have a peculiar flavor. 
That picture has a peculiar atmosphere. 
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The lateen sails are peculiar to the boats of the Mediterrane- 
an and Lake Leman. 

The peculiar peasant costumes of France are fast disappear- 
ing under the influence of Parisian fashions. 


Group.—tThe class was photographed in a group. 
The potted plants were grouped about the chancel. 
The statues of the Roman emperors were grouped in the 
southern gallery. 
The disaffected employees gathered in groups on the side- 
walk to discuss the situation. 


Purcuase.—We purchased views or other souvenirs in every 
town we visited. 
The plaza at 58th Street was purchased from Mr. Hutchin- 
son. 
The screen was purchased by English capitalists. 
Mr. Thompson purchased a ranch in Colorado. 
They went down Broadway to make a few purchases. 


Own.—The family own the farm on the hill. 
Tiffany’s establishment is owned by a stock company. 
The house was built after his own design. 
The daughter kept her own horses and carriage. 
The decorations were his own idea. 
He did not recognize his own horse among so many. 


Pass.—The party rode through the mountain pass on horseback. 
The congressmen formerly traveled on free passes over the 
railroads. 
Several funerals pass here every Sunday. 
We passed over the great bridge at night. 
The ladies passed each other on Broadway. 
The pickpocket passed the watch to an accomplice. 
He was found guilty of passing counterfeit money. 


ReQguirE.—It requires long practice to become a skilful work- 

man. 

The man was required to sweep the sidewalk before six 
o’clock. 

The suit will require six yards of cloth. 

Where much is given much will be required. 

The mistress required the housemaid to wear a cap and 
apron. 
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He could not perform all the duties required by his employer, 
She required constant attention during the night. 


Destroy.—He destroyed those fine old trees to obtain a view 
of the river. 
The sparrows destroy the wheat. 
Our fruit was all destroyed by the robins. 
The papers were destroyed by the fire. 
The ancient castle was destroyed by the mob. 
Grandmother destroyed the old deeds to prevent any trouble, 
The harsh climate has destroyed her voice. 


ProcurE.—The builder found it difficult to procure competent 
workmen. 
He procured a passport before starting for Russia. 
He procured every fruit the market afforded for the invalid, 
She procured two Swedish servants to bring to America. 
The lawyer procured a type-writer at Cooper Union. 
He could not procure a sufficient number of painters. 


. 2 


THE TOWER OF LONDON.—AN EXERCISE IN THE READING OF 
CONNECTED LANGUAGE. 


Lonpon, July 28th. 

At the bottom of one of London’s busiest streets rose the 
vast, stately, solemn Tower, looking down on the tide of traffic, 
and on the Thames as calmly as it looked on the Royal wedding 
processions that emerged from its postern gates on their way 
to Westminster, centuries ago; on the knights of the crusades as 
they departed on their missions to the Holy Land, and as they re- 
turned to the Norman chapel to return thanks for victory; as 
it looked at the dark boat shooting along the water. bringing to 
the Traitors Gate, Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey, and other distin- 
guished prisoners. 

I seemed to be going back to the dark ages, the days of ty- 
ranny, unbridled power, jealousy, and bloodshed where neither 
womanhood, nor infancy, virtue, valor, genius, nor even royal 
blood were spared from the cold, sharp axe of the executioner; 
where thumbscrews and every other instrument of torture muti- 
lated the human form divine. There stood the Beauchamp 
Tower, where noble victims, once the favorites of a fickle court, 
and of a still more fickle fortune, languished in dungeons, hop- 
ing, no doubt praying, for release, till hope at last died at the 
beckoning of the executioner who led them to the block and 
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severed the noble brain from the loyal heart. I passed through 
the Bloody Tower, now no longer shown to the public, where the 
two innocent princes were so foully murdered, thence to the 
Wakefield Tower which, in powerful contrast, holds the royal and 
most dazzlingly brilliant regalia of British sovereigns. 

The gold altar plates, the enormous gold salt cellars elab- 
orately decorated with designs in respousse, the scepters of gold 
surmounted by the globe, signifying dominion, and surmounted 
by the cross, both set with precious stones, the enormous maces 
of gold borne before royalty at the coronation ceremonies, the 
gold crown of the Prince of Wales, the crown of the Queen Con- 
sort, the queen’s crown embellished with diamonds and gems, 
and surmounting all, that modern chef d’ouvre of the jewelers’ art, 
Queen Victoria’s crown made in 1838. The base consisted of 
rows of gems an inch in width, above which alternated the fleur- 
de-lis and maltese cross, all of sparkling diamonds and colored 
gems; above these the four arched bands meeting over the velvet 
cap, and surmounted by a diamond globe and this by a maltese 
cross. In the front is the famous sapphire and the superb ruby 
of the Black Prince. The crown was bordered with ermine, the 
symbol of power and purity. Truly, it seemed a crown for a god 
rather than for a human being. 

The walls were adorned with cases containing the collars, 
medals, crosses, and other insignia of the orders of the Garter, the 
Bath, and other Knights. 

The banqueting halls where once rose the cheers of the cru- 
saders or the toasts to the royal brides, now display the weapons 
of all nations and times, the coats of arms worn by noble knights 
and royal kings in tournaments on many a battle field of British 
prowess. 

The figure of Elizabeth on horseback after the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada looked down on these silent mailed war- 
riors of the olden time. 

The dungeons of Beauchamp Tower, once so dark and damp 
with but a line of light but now thrown open, reveal the carving on 
its walls of the names, mottoes, coats-of-arms, and last prayers of 
its wretched inmates, while in the adjacent chapel lie their mortal 
remains, resting peacefully at last, till the judgment day when the 
murderer and his victim shall stand before the Great Judge. 


In selecting language for dictation I have at the request of 
pupils, taken extracts from the diaries which I wrote concerning 
my travels, these proving to be of great interest. During these 
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dictation exercises questions were asked concerning the subject, 
and these gave numerous opportunities for practice in conversa- 
ation. 

As nearly as I can estimate, after the first few lessons one 
half the time of each lesson was devoted to conversation. The 
first ten minutes would be occupied with a drill on the elements, 
and senseless compounds, then followed by a drill of equal length 
on words followed by phrases, or sentences, and the last half hour 
by dictation of connected language and conversation. 

Progress in connected language was at first quite slow, owing 
to the necessity of numerous repetitions of difficult words, but 
after a certain degree of proficiency had been attained, the lessons 
were a source of pleasure to both teacher and pupil. 


VI. 
SOME RESULTS OF THE METHOD. 

That this method has produced fairly good results may, I 
think, be seen from the following cases: 

One of my first adult pupils was Miss Rogers, a bright and 
thoroughly charming woman who informed me that she was be- 
trothed to a member of Congress, whom she would marry in case 
she acquired the art of lip-reading, an acquirement quite essential 
should they reside in Washington, where they would be obliged 
to receive and entertain both personal and political friends. 
Failing to learn lip-reading she should break her engagement. 
It is perhaps needless to remark that she proved to be a most 
earnest and indefatigable pupil, coming every afternoon for a 
lesson, and improving her time at home by practicing with others 
and also alone before a mirror. 

After being under instruction for a period of three months, 
she was unexpectedly called out of the city to her home in the 
west. At this time Miss Rogers could repeat instantly every 
sentence I dictated to her from my exercise book, and also im- 
promptu descriptions of persons, places, objects of art, as well as 
ordinary conversation. I was told later by the lady who first 
came with her to me that she married the congressman and, | 
suppose, lived happily ever after. 

Another case of peculiar interest was that of Miss Alice 
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Tyler, who in 1886 lived in Plainfield, New Jersey. At that time 
she was a beautiful girl of eleven years and was undergoing treat- 
ment by the late Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew for a disease of the 
eyes which had the appearance of being partially covered by cat- 
aracts. One day Dr. Agnew observed that her hearing seemed 
defective and within two weeks she became totally deaf. The 
physician in response to the inquiry of the parents for advice, 
suggested that the family remove to New York in order to place 
the daughter under my instruction. The father replied that in 
the following autumn he would do so. Dr. Agnew said, “If you 
wait till autumn, your daughter’s voice will probably be gone.” 
So the family removed in February and entered Miss Alice in my 
class. Fortunately she could read and write. On the other 
hand, however, she was now totally deaf, and could only see 
sufficiently to read books printed in extra large type, and written 
language only when done in large letters and with a heavy line 
crayon or pen. She received the same amount of individual at- 
tention in lip-reading as another pupil would receive in articula- 
tion; and in addition, a personal talk after school hours. In her 
case for the first time I learned the utility of the manual alphabet, 
to which I resorted when she was unable to understand a word 
from the lips and to save her eyes from the strain of trying to 
make out the written word which must have necessarily been 
dim. 

By placing her quite close to her teacher and in an advanta- 
geous light she was enabled, even though doubly handicapped, 
after a few weeks, to pursue her studies in the common English 
branches. She was frequently cautioned against straining her 
voice, and was made aware that sometimes loss oi hearing resulted 
ina harsh voice. Consequently she spoke always in a mild and 
pleasing tone, often inquiring if she were speaking too loud. 

At the end of four years, she, with the entire family, removed 
to the suburbs of Brooklyn, owing to the ill health of her older 
sister and brother, who had both left college “till health should 
overtake education.” Long before that time, however, Miss 
Alice was able to understand nearly everything that was said to 
her by either friends or strangers, and now, notwithstanding her 
imperfect vision, which, however, is now slightly improved, she 
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comes over to New York alone, does her shopping, and says she 
understands readily all that is said to her the first time. 

Her father stated that at the summer resorts, where she is 
an object of interest, he always takes pains to speak of the method 
and the teacher by which his beloved daughter not only retained 
her voice in its natural quality, but acquired the art of under- 
standing others. Thus the knowledge of the oral method is ex- 
tended in a convincing manner. 

Another pupil of mine, a married woman under thirty years 
of age, who was gradually growing deaf and had taken lip-read- 
ing lessons twice a week for a year, related the following incident: 

Her husband purchased tickets for the theater and in order 
that she might hear the play if possible, selected seats in one of 
the front rows. She iold me that she could not by ear distin- 
guish a word, but by using her opera glass she could understand 
nearly all that the principal characters on the stage said. 

Permit me to mention one more instance for our encourage- 
ment, and do we not in the arduous duties whose results are nec- 
essarily less than we strive to attain, need all the encouragement 
possible? 

A young woman, who, at the time, was one of society’s most 
popular rosebuds, found to her great regret that her hearing was 
gradually becoming impaired. Upon the advice of her physi- 
cian she called on me and began lip-reading lessons which were 
given twice a week for a period of two years, minus the summer 
vacations of five months each. She stated that at the Patriarchs’ 
ball a man sitting opposite her at supper entered into conversa- 
tion, and she, though unable to hear his remarks, understood 
them from his lips and could thus carry on the conversation. Is 
not this, at least relatively, the accomplishment of our object, 
viz., the restoration to society of the deaf by training the sense 
of sight to perform the office of the sense of hearing? 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF’ 
G. FERRERI, ROME, ITALY. 
HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE DEAF IN AMERICA. 


Every time that we are told, and the newspapers repeat it 
among their humorous notices, that in America the Deaf attend 
the Universities and even succeed in taking degrees there, we 
are greatly astonished and raise doubts as to the sincerity of the 
assertion. 

This is owing principally to the circumstance that we are 
not able to emancipate ourselves from the ways and institutions 
of our own country, and from this comes as a necessary conse- 
quence that we judge of the end without distinguishing the 
diversity of means. And yet we have in neighboring Switzer- 
land the institution of free Universities, where one may be ad- 
mitted on an examination in Latin and Greek, or rather on the 
elements of these languages, and every one may attain the dif- 
ferent degrees there, not excepting those of medicine and law. 

But we in Italy cannot conceive of a University otherwise 
than as the continuation or completion of the long and laborious 
course of studies in the Gymnasium and Lyceum and Technical 
Institutes. Therefore when they tell us that in America even 
deaf-mutes attend the Universities, the first idea presented to 
our minds is that of graduation from our Lyceum. And from this 
comes our erroneous judgment of the fact, and the doubt wheth- 
er this is not one of the usual American stories. 

It will not be useless, therefore, to give some explanation of 
the matter, gained by personal observation, as I had the oppor- 
tunity to study the problem on the spot itself. Before seeing the 
great variety of colleges and universities, two kinds of institutions 
which are in many cases identical, I, also, could not conceive of 
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such a thing as deaf-mute graduates, except a few rare excep- 
tions. Now, however, this seems to me a perfectly natural thing. 

But first allow an observation, which may seem ingenuous, 
but in our case is quite to the point. The admission to the 
courses at the Universities of the United States does not re- 
quire a diploma from a Lyceum or Technical Institute, for the 
simple reason that these institutions do not exist there. One 
might object that, although they do not exist in form and name, 
still they exist in substance, and that they demand the sum of 
knowledge which would amount to the same thing as the di- 
ploma mentioned. But, in so thinking, we have still the fixed idea 
that the American Universities are like ours. This idea we must 
abandon. In the United States, after the courses of the primary, 
middle, and grammar schools, there are the so called High 
schools, which about equal our Gymnasium and Technical 
schools if the one did not distinguish itself from the other by the 
variety in quantity and quality of its programs. 

Instead, they are preparatory schools to the higher studies, 
and the difference between them is as multifarious as in the 
means and end of the colleges and universities. Indeed, one 
must add that as the preparatory schools,—which abound as 
private schools,—have an almost infinite variety of aim andof pro- 
gram, it might happen that a young man who presents himself 
for admission at a University, would be obliged to pass a special 
examination for admission in order to show that he has some 
knowledge of Latin and of the elements of Chemistry, if he wishes 
to enroll himself for the courses of mathematical-physics and of 
medicine. 

But one cannot Speak of this either, in a general manner, 
because the liberty in teaching, as practiced in the United States, 
is such that each college or university can demand entirely dif- 
ferent conditions for the entrance examinations. So much s0, 
indeed, that one or two of the most noted universities distin- 
guish themselves from the others not alone in the different con- 
ditions for admission (special examinations), but also in regard 
to the final graduation (examination for diploma and to confer 
degrees). 

This point of difference being established between the Insti- 
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wa 


tutions for higher studies in America and our Universities where 
the passport always and everywhere is the same: the graduation 
from the Lyceum or from a Technical Institute, let us pass on to 
examine what deaf-mutes frequent the universities of the United 
States and in what conditions they find themselves in regard to 
their fellow-students and professors. 

Here another important distinction is necessary: whether 
we treat of general universities, or of special institutes with the 
power of conferring degrees. In the second case, as regards 
deaf-mutes, we can only speak of the National College of Wash- 
ington. And it is easy to imagine what happens there. The deaf 
of rare talents, with special aptitude developed and perfected by a 
course of prepatory study of twelve to thirteen years, pass on to 
the College to continue the studies already begun, rising step by 
step until they obtain a general culture such as a good student 
might have who had attended with profit our Gymnasium and 
perhaps the first two years of our Lyceum; that is, concerning the 
elements of arithmetic, of physics, and the knowledge of ancient 
and modern languages in their written form. As regards, how- 
ever, other branches, the program does not extend beyond an 
elementary course of art, rational philosophy, economics, politics, 
and national history.’ 

The attendance at these courses and the following of the pro- 
gram are facilitated by the methods applied, and above all by 
means of communication and of correction, that is, by the manual 
alphabet and writing. As one may easily perceive, the Deaf con- 
tinue in this manner to be isolated from speaking society. The 
form of boarding school also, where the students pass the greater 
part of their time, aids this isolation. It should be noticed that 
in all the colleges and universities of America, the students live 
together in special boarding establishments annexed to the In- 
stitute of the various branches of study and their application. 

As I have observed in another place, for some years past the 
Deaf from the Oral schools also have commenced going to the 








‘Notwithstanding the differences noted, there still occurs in this same 
National College of Washington, the phenomenon, already aliuded to, 
of the selection of those of less intelligence, as I shall have occasion to 
demonstrate in another chapter. 
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National College of Washington. For them the College provides 
a supplementary and optional instruction in articulation, which 
may be said in parenthesis, does not correspond in my opinion 
with its object, which should be that of correcting and improving 
the pronunciation of articulate speech already learned by the 
student. I do not mean to say that this provision is useless; 
only I desire to note that the efficacy of oral teaching, whether in 
its principles or in the process of perfecting and correcting it, 
does not depend alone on the merit of the teacher or method 
used, but also on the environment and on the length of time dedi- 
cated to it. 

From this comes perhaps the lack of faith in this College 
among the teachers and Principals of the Oral schools. It hap- 
pened several times that I heard unfavorable criticisms on this 
Institute, not because it is not considered, as it is, indeed, an in- 
stitution unique in the world, but because they think that when 
the deaf-mute arrives at a certain degree of culture he should 
associate with the normal and follow with them the course of 
higher study. I do not share in this opinion except in certain 
cases of which I am about to speak, and I do not believe that a 
deaf-mute can follow with profit the courses of literature in the 
universities and colleges of the Hearing. Permit me a slight di- 
gression here in order to explain my idea better. 

In a brief article published in the Nuova Antologia, of Sept. 
Ist, 1902, the Senator Villari presented an essay by a blind youth, 
called the “Psychology of a blind student.” (L. Ansaldi). From 
this article and essay it is easy to obtain a clear idea of the pos- 
sibility and the suitableness of a blind person attending the 
courses of philosophy and literature in the university. In such a 
case, in fact, the communication between the professor and the 
students is based upon the natural process, and there is no need 
of a substitution of senses, nor of any special means or didactic 
expedients. The blind student can say to his professor what 
Marco Lombardo cried to Dante Alighieri, through the dense 
smoke of Purgatory: 

“Thee will I follow, far as is allowed me, 


He answered; and if smoke prevent our seeing, 
Hearing shall keep us joined instead thereof.” 
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This, however, would not be sufficient if the blind should sub- 
stitute for courses in philosophy and literature those of natural 
history, chemistry, medicine, engineering, etc. Now, just the 
contrary occurs in the case of the Deaf. 

As for the Blind, it is impossible to follow the instruction 
which is based principally upon visual observation, just so the 
Deaf cannot follow an instruction whose value depends entirely 
upon acoustic comparison. Therefore, I believe that as the 
Blind must content himself, when he places himself on an equal- 
ity with normal persons in the higher schools, to follow the 
courses in literature, history, and philosophy, just so the Deaf 
must limit his aspirations to the study of the branches of physics 
and mathematics in their mechanical and esthetic application. 

An extreme oralist (for there are such even in America) 
might object that the Deaf by means of an easy substitution, may 
gather from the lips of any professor the instruction in literature 
and science. No, this is not possible. Lip-reading has its limits. 
And without considering what might come into oral instruction 
of Latin, French, Greek, and German, of all the languages in 
short which have not been learned by means of a long analytical- 
synthetic training in the special schools, one may affirm that the 
ability to read from the lips the intercourse of practical life is all 
that the deaf-mute can acquire or hope for. To promise more 
would be to give bitter disappointment. More cannot be given 
by even the most perfect oral school. The eye cannot follow 
speech spoken in the natural and rapid manner in which it is 
spoken in the University lectures and academic readings. Hence 
it is necessary that the Deaf, even when limiting himself to the 
easiest branches in respect to his limitations, must place himself 
in every case in an independent position in regard to the teacher. 
And this is exactly the contrary of what happens in the special 
school. Here it is the teacher who must go to the pupil, there, 
instead, the pupil must adapt himself to the instruction and follow 
the teacher. It is not, in short, a case where one can invoke the 
application of special didactic means. . 

Now, the American deaf-mute who has determined to enter 
some college or university, always prefers, for the reasons given 
above, the courses of physics and mechanics. And when they 
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speak of deaf-mutes who have taken a degree in law, it would 
be well I think, in such a case, not only to investigate the intellec- 
tual conditions of the individual in question, but to find out what 
kind of deafness and deaf-mutism we have to do with, and in 
every case to make the necessary reservations as to those whose 
office it is to give the degree in these cases. But my experience 
on this point is limited. 

The four deaf-mutes who last year attended Harvard College 
(Cambridge, Mass.,) were all enrolled at the department of sci- 
ence (Lawrence School), and, besides having the help of their 
hearing fellow-students, they also helped themselves with text- 
books and with lessons specially copied for their use, so that their 
presence at the lessons did not involve any special attention to- 
wards them on the part of the professor. 

If, besides the circumstances noted, we consider the partic- 
ular conditions of the American Universities, and what a large 
part is given to practical teaching in some departments, it will 
not then seem such an extraordinary thing that a few deaf-mutes 
should attend a university course. Neither is there any need 
for us to examine carefully the nature of their deaf-mutism, nor 
the aim of their studies. It is enough to notice that, while with 
us they vie with each other in keeping the students of every 
order in idleness, in the American universities they have con- 
stantly in view these two objects: the acquisition of positive 
knowledge, and the education of the intelligence. 

But in order that the colleagues of Europe may have a clear 
idea of the facts, I will quote in full from what one of the principal 
newspapers of Boston (The Evening Transcript) published, June 
26, 1902, in regard to these four deaf-mutes enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Harvard: 

“For the first time in its history, it is believed, Harvard 
College has bestowed a regular degree on a deaf-mute. This 
week four young men afflicted in this way, two of them brothers, 
were graduated. The four are all entered in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, and ali are planning to be engineers. They 
do not feel that they have accomplished great achievements, 
although their record is unprecedented. Their eyes have done 
double duty, the slightest motion of their instructors’ and fellow- 
students’ lips being full of meaning to them. 
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“Something of the credit due should be given to Professor 
James Love of the mathematical department and secretary of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, who, in order that they might 
better read his lips, cheerfully sacrificed his beard. 

“These young men have gone about Harvard exactly like 
their fellows, except that they have been excused from certain 
oral tests, for which the blackboard and blue-book were sub- 
stituted. Except for copying their companions’ notes, it is likely 
that they have given to their classes as much as they have taken 
from them. In athletics, too, they have made creditable records, 
and at the same time each has been identified with the tech- 
nical clubs in his own department of study, besides prosecuting 
some side line for amusement such as photography. 

“One of them, Robert R. Pollak, made a European trip, 
working his ocean passage on a cattle steamer. He was born 
in Montgomery, Ala., in 1889, and for the first six years of his 
schooling he was under private teachers. Then he spent four 
years in the Northampton School for the Deaf. He was pre- 
pared for Harvard at the Browne and Nichols School. He in- 
tends to be a civil engineer. He is a member of the Browne and 
Nichols Club and the Harvard Engineering Society. 

“Tileston Chickering, whose home is in Milton, intends to 
do further work in the Lawrence Scientific School, and will 
ultimately become a civil engineer. He is a member of the Har- 
vard Engineering Society and of the Civil Engineering Club. 
He has a strength test of 600. His early education was gained 
at the Horace Mann, Berkeley, and Chauncey Hall schools. 

“Homer C. Wheeler, of Peterboro, N. H., graduated at the 
English High and Manual Training schools, Cambridge, and 
he is a member of the Harvard Engineering Society. He has 
been somewhat prominent in golf, tennis, and baseball, and is 
fond of amateur photography. He has a strength test of 880. 
He expects to become a mechanical engineer. 

“Melvin H. Wheeler, Homer’s brother, carried on his studies 
in calculus, etc., with his brother at home, so that when he entered 
the Lawrence Scientific School it was for the third year’s work. 
As he did not take the entrance examinations, he did not take a 
degree this year.” 

From this simple and ingenuous narration I draw two les- 
sons: the first is, of the great importance they give to mechanical 
ability and gymnastic skill in the American universities; the sec- 
ond is, that they consider it meritorious for the student to belong 
to Clubs for culture or recreation....if, however, artistic or 
scientific. 
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There still remains to be discussed a question of great weight 
for us Italians: that of the final practicalness of a higher educa- 
tion for the Deaf. It might occur, indeed it is a thing we have 
anticipated,’ to doubt if it were wise, or a serious error, to multi- 
ply the number of the unoccupied by giving a higher education 
to the Deaf instead of training them to exercise some trade. But, 
as usual, we are judging upon the basis of our conditions, and 
here, instead, we treat of the United States. Here, generally 
speaking, there is no hurry about starting the youth at some 
lucrative work, because this will become the more remunerative 
the better the preparation is to exercise it with intelligence and 
precision. 

The American artisan rises in the exercise of his trade ac- 
cording to the culture of his mind, and we have another proof of 
this in the noted fact that the meanest and most fatiguing work 
is done by the negroes, and the ignorant and illiterate whom 
Italian immigration pours out in thousands on the shores of the 
United States. 


The American workman not only is not illiterate, but he 
knows the theory which should prepare every mechanical work. 
I shall always remember the agreeable impression I received 
when visiting a school of Mechanics and Trades in Boston. There 
was a large blacksmith shop where there was assigned a forge 
with the accompanying tools to every two or three pupils for 
the blacksmith work in iron; the teacher explained the mechan- 
ical process of the transformation of a piece of iron into an 
object of practical utility. At an invitation of the teacher, all the 
boys in the workshop ran to seat themselves in the half-circle 
of the amphitheatre placed in a conspicuous part of the work- 
shop, and followed the explanations of the teacher with great 
attention, writing in their note-books all that was said and ex- 
plained to them. I understood then how really the theory asso- 
ciates itself with the practice; and I thought of the misery of the 
industrial instruction in our institutes, where the pupils should 
be taught a trade to earn their living, but too often they pass 





‘See my “Report on the proceedings of the International Congress of 
the Educators of the Deaf at Paris, 1900.” 
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the time there in hurtful idleness for the lack of a rational or- 
ganization of the manual teaching. 

ut let us not wander from the subject! As I was saying, 
in America an education never spoils one. They take due ac- 
count of it in every position, and, as it is easy to understand, far 
more so than they do in classic lands, or among the nations of 
artists, for in study and culture the unfortunate can find the 
highest consolation and serenest elevation of the spirit; so that 
here in America it can never happen that one should regret 
having helped one of these afflicted beings to raise himself and 
to find a compensation for the physical outrage of nature in 
good intellectual and spiritual nourishment. The voluntary con- 
tributions of the public are given in aid of those unfortunates 
whom the Government is unable to help further than what is 
being done for the others. Helen Keller, the blind deaf-mute 
who attends at present the courses of Radicliffe College, equal to 
those of Harvard University, has been made independent for life 
and she can spend her whole time in cultivating her intellectua) 
powers. The permanent fund for Thos. Stringer, the blind deaf- 
mute now placed in Perkins Institute for the Blind in Boston, 
reached, August 21, 1go1, the sum of 2,356 dollars and 22 cents, 
and continues to increase every day, thanks to voluntary contri- 
butions and donations. In this way, private benevolence accom- 
pushes a complemental office which, besides correcting the mis- 
takes of nature, acts so that, to use Helen Keller’s expression, 
‘afflictions may be looked at in such a way that they become 
privileges.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CAMP CHOCORUA—A VACATION SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF AND HEARING BOYS. 
S. G. DAVIDSON, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Every teacher of the Deaf realizes the importance of utiliz- 
ing to the utmost the years of childhood for the development 
and training of mind and character and for instruction in the 
three essentials for intercourse with the world—speech, speech- 
reading, and language. During the school year at our institu- 
tions, and throughout the entire term of ten or twelve years that 
the state allows the pupils, the most strenuous efforts are made 
to these ends. That more may be accomplished, children are 
admitted earlier to the school, the term is lengthened, methods 
of instruction are constantly modified and improved, and normal 
schools are established that teachers may enter upon the work 
with a better equipment. In every twelve months, however, 
there are from ten to twelve weeks during which all effort for 
the child’s improvement is suspended. He is sent away to his 
home where, however much they may be interested in his 
progress, his relatives and friends are, as a rule, wholly ignor- 
ant of the means of promoting it. The speech so laboriously 
taught him and so carefully watched over by his teachers is but 
little used, both because of its imperfections and of his limited 
acquirements in language, which make intercourse by this 


‘means difficult and unsatisfactory, and so it deteriorates. But 


seldom is a hearing person uninstructed in the proper method 
of talking to the Deaf able to make himself understood by the 
child through lip-reading, and after a few tentative efforts in this 
direction, parents and friends usually lapse into the use of crude 
signs as the chief or only means of communication. So it gener- 
ally happens that the child returns to the school in the fall not 
only with less of speech, speech-reading, and language than when 
he went home, but with what he retains sadly confused and with 
mental habits that greatly increase the difficulty of his instruc- 
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tion. He thereby not only loses the three months of his summer 
vacation, but the time that must be spent in recovering the lost 
ground. 

The character of the child also frequently suffers from these 
long periods of idleness. ‘An idle mind is the devil’s work- 
shop,” and there is no mind so nearly vacant as that of the deaf 
child withdrawn from those with whom he can freely communi- 
cate and cast among people who do not understand him and 
whom he cannot understand, and in whose occupations he is 
seldom asked to participate. It is hardly necessary to dilate 
upon the harm that, mentally and morally, must result from this 
state of affairs. To it may undoubtedly be ascribed, in a ma- 
jority of cases, the acquirement of the evil habits that constitute 
such a serious hindrance to the advancement of many of our 
boys. 

Moreover, while our large state institutions and, for those 
who can afford it, the smaller private schools, have proved on 
the whole the most effective means for the education of the Deaf, 
the life he leads there is not in every way conducive to the fullest 
and best-rounded development of the child. The conditions 
differ greatly from those among which he must live as a man. 
The work of the school is necessarily systematized to a regular 
routine, and the pupils are under constant supervision and direc- 
tion. There are few opportunities for the exercise of initiative 
and independence of thought and action, or for the cultivation 
of the sterner qualities of character that count so much for suc- 
cess in life. This withdrawal from the world and the artificial 
conditions of living also makes difficult the instruction in certain 
important branches of knowledge. For instance, we all know 
how hard it is to give an adequate command of the language of 
everyday life, such as is not found in text-books, and for the 


employment of which the school routine presents few opportuni- 
ties. 


We cannot escape the annual interruption of our pupils’ 
education by dispensing with the summer vacation, for to con- 
tinue his studies the year round and for a long term of years 
under the usual conditions, without relaxation, would but pro- 
duce the proverbial “dull boy,” and the defects I have mentioned 
are inseparable from institution life. 
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For a number of years I had thought that for at least a 
part of the deaf a way might be found to save this wasted time 
and to continue through the summer months the work of the 
schools in such a manner as to preserve and improve on their 
instruction, and yet not duplicate their methods and environ- 
ment, but rather supplement them in such a way as to supply 
their deficiencies in the imparting of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of character. 

In the summer of 1902, I opened a small vacation school 
for deaf boys that I might make experiments along this line. 
The location, which was selected with a view to active outdoor 
life during the hot summer months, was at the foot of the Sand- 
wich Range of the White Mountains in New Hampshire, and 
was in many respects an ideal one for the purpose. In a little 
valley, surrounded on all sides by forests and mountain peaks, 
we were isolated from the distractions of the world, yet had the 
advantage of close companionship with a small colony of cul- 
tured ladies and gentlemen, most of them connected with educa- 
tion, who had for years made this spot their summer home. 
Three miles away was a village where supplies and, if required, 
competent medical attendance could be secured. The boys, six 
in number, were made part of my own family, living with me, 
my wife, and infant son and my wife’s mother and sister in a 
newly built summer cabin with a sufficient number of bed cham- 
bers to accommodate all and a large general room with a great 
fireplace where we gathered in the evenings or during inclement 
weather. Surrounding the cabin was a broad porch which served 
as a school room in ordinary weather. We boarded at a farm 
house, a short distance away, where all the colony took their 
meals and where nourishing fare with refined service was pro- 
vided. Near at hand was a spacious, level field for athletic 
games, and a large, deep pool in a mountain stream for bathing. 

My aim was to make life for the boys as different as possible 
from that they had led in school, as much as might be that of 
a refined home, and to provide the vigorous outdoor pastimes 
and other advantages of the usual summer camp for boys with- 
out the deficiencies noted in those that had come under my ob- 
servation. There was but one rule, that no boy should leave the 
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neighborhood of the camp without permission, this being neces- 
sary for their physical safety. Two hours early in the morning 
were devoted to study, part of which time was given to writing 
a detailed journal of what they had done the day before and the 
rest to other forms of language work and to mathematics. The 
rest of the day was occupied with sports, as baseball, football, 
golf, etc., and in bathing, fishing, and tramping about the moun- 
tains. The evenings were given to reading and to games in 
which the whole family joined. Every effort was made to con- 
stitute speech and speech-reading the only means of communica- 
tion among the pupils, and with the hearing persons of the col- 
ony, all of whom took a warm interest in them, it was the invari- 
able method. No attempt was made this summer to give in- 
struction i speech, though all teaching was through this medium, 
yet their improvement, merely through constant, unrestrained 
practice in the ordinary relations of life, was very marked. The 
father of one boy, after the return home, wrote me that for the 
first time he had been able to understand his son sufficiently 
to enjoy a conversation with him. 

In all their sports and pastimes, as well as in their studies, 
I was the companion of the boys, and thus was able to keep a 
constant, but unobtrusive, oversight of their morals and manners, 
and also to give them instruction in many important matters 
that would never be touched upon in the classroom. Correction 
was always by suggestion and example, never by punishment. 
They were encouraged to take the initiative at all times, and were 
subjected to checks only on the rare occasions when their safety 
or health required it. Their moral and physical fibres were 
toughened by long tramps over the mountains and by other 
feats of endurance. Several acres of ground surrounding the 
camp were cleared of trees, rocks, and underbrush, not under 
compulsion but as part of the summer’s frolic in which all the 
people of the place joined. The camp was kept in apple-pie 
order, each boy doing what he saw needed to be done, without 
orders or penalty for negligence. They learned to live together 
in harmony, to give and take without ill-feeling, to be respect- 
ful to and considerate of older people and ladies, and cheerfully 
helpful about the house. Several were completely cured of de- 
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fects in manner and bearing that had made them disagreeable 
to those about them. This was accomplished not in a day ora 
week, but as the final result of the summer’s work. The early 
part of the summer was an exceedingly trying period to myself 
and others in the family, but I steadily adhered to my decision 
that there should be no rules, no punishment, and no scolding, 
but to cultivate in the boys individually, and in the camp as a 
whole, the spirit that would lead each to do the right thing be- 
cause it was right and gentlemanly. 

The term, this first summer, was ten weeks, but a short time, 
it would seem, to obtain appreciable results, yet after the boys’ 
return to their homes their parents wrote most warmly of the 
improvement in speech, speech-reading, and language and of 
the growth in character they had observed. The principals of 
the schools from which the boys came also gave voluntary testi- 
mony to the benefit the summer had been to their pupils. Ac 
tions, however, speak louder than words, and a better proof of 
the satisfaction given is contained in the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of one boy who had completed his education and returned 
to his home on the Pacific coast, and another whose parents 
could not afford to pay the fee, the same boys were all sent to 
us for a second and a third summer, and one father was so much 
gratified with the improvement in his deaf son that he has during 
the succeeding summers sent his two hearing boys along that 
they might have the same advantages. 

In the summer of 1903 I removed the camp to a location 
a few miles from that of the first year, in order to make certain 
innovations experience had suggested, and everything being 
found satisfactory, it has been made the permanent site of the 
school. We now have the exclusive use of a large farm house, 
with the exception of a small part occupied by the farmer, his 
wife, and the help who provide our meals. One large room has 
been fitted up as a library and reading-room, with newspapers, 
magazines, and several hundred books suited to boys. In add: 
tion to the two hours study in the morning, the whole camp 
assembles here in the evening for an hour’s quiet reading before 
retiring for the night. We are very healthfully located on the 
brow of a steep hill, almost the highest inhabited point in the 
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neighborhood, with a beautiful view of the mountains and valleys. 
There is abundance of room for sports, and a brisk walk of half 
an hour brings us to Lake Chocorua, a broad expanse of water 
with a gently sloping, sandy beach affording facilities for safe 
bathing and boating. In every direction radiate roads and trails 
leading to points of interest. 

The spirit in which the work was inaugurated has been main- 
tained and has been much easier to develop in the new boys 
entering because of the leaven of old pupils. As we have gained 
experience and increased our facilities, the results of the work 
have been better. 

During the second summer there were twelve boys in the 
camp, eight deaf and four hearing. Last summer there were 
eight deaf boys and eight hearing. The association of the deaf 
with the hearing under the conditions of our camp life was ad- 
vantageous to both classes. To the deaf it gave abundant prac- 
tice in speech and speech-reading and unrivalled opportunities 
for the acquisition of colloquial English, and it also influenced 
their character, making them more alert and vivacious. The 
hearing boys learned to be considerate and thoughtful for others. 
The deaf were the more industrious, steady, persistent, and pains- 
taking in study, work, and play, and more responsive to advice, 
and in these ways they exerted a modifying influence upon the 
character of the hearing boys. There was no distinction made 
on account of hearing, and the boys chummed together in entire 
disregard of this physical difference. On their fishing excur- 
sions, when each was permitted to select his partner, more often 
than not a deaf and a hearing boy went together. At the close 
of the term, a deaf boy received the unanimous vote of the others 
as the most popular boy in the camp. 

The two hours’ study in the morning was continued. The 
boys being of various ages, ranging from eleven to eighteen 
years, and at different stages of advancement, each was given 
the work best suited to him. They were assigned enough to 
keep them closely occupied for the full period, and if all had 
completed their work within the required time, we took our lunch 
boxes and started on an all-day tramp to some distant point of 
interest, or if the weather was favorable, paired off for fishing 
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up the numerous trout streams. If a single pupil had failed to 
finish within the time, we all remained about the camp the whole 
day. Among the boys were several who were backward in their 
studies, and experience had shown me that this was always due 
to inattention and lack of concentration, therefore this rule was 
adopted as the best for compelling the cultivation of these quali- 
ties. That it worked is shown by the fact that on but few occa- 
sions was it necessary for me to apply the penalty, and all these 
boys made satisfactory progress. Their parents and teachers 
testiiy that the habits of study they acquired have remained 
with them and they are now doing well in school. 


If every boy had his work well done on time every day in 
the week, Monday to Friday inclusive, on Saturday there was 
no school, but after breakfast we rolled up our blankets and with 
a sufficient supply of food for two days, set out on a tramp upa 
trail to the peak of one of the neighboring mountains. Arriving | 
near the summit we would make camp for the night. On most 
of these mountains there are log cabins built by the Apallachian 
Mountain Club for the accommodation of climbers, but during 
last summer the weather was always so favorable we were able 
to sleep outdoors around the camp fire, wrapped in our blankets, 
Early Sunday morning we would make our way to the tip of the 
peak where, wrapped in our blankets, we would watch the sun- 
rise, and then have our Sunday services. After breakfast we 
would start for home by a different route down the mountain. 
These outings were greatly enjoyed by the boys and were af 
incentive to good work throughout the week. 


The exclusive use of speech and speech-reading in commun- 
ication among the boys and between them and other persons 
was secured during the last two summers by imposing a fine of 
one cent upon anyone seen to make a sign, the money being de- 
ducted from the boys’ spending money in my possession. The 
infliction of this penalty was taken good naturedly, and was fat 
more successful in breaking up the practice of using signs than 
any other method I have seen employed. 


To inculcate habits of order, neatness, and care of property, 
any article left out of place about the house or farm was placed 
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by the finder in “the pound,” and to redeem it the owner was 
obliged to pay one cent. As this applied to all alike, whether 
teachers, visitors, or pupils, the boys did not object to the reg- 
ulation, and the most careless quickly learned to put things 


where t belonged. The money from fines for the use of signs 


hey 
nt, at the end of the summer, to the boy who had made the 


ns, and the proceeds from “the pound” was, by vote 
of the Camp, invested in a present for the farmer’s wife. 

It was one of our endeavors to arouse in the boys an am- 
bition to do some useful work instead of spending all their time 
inplay. To this end they were supplied with tools, a work bench, 
and lumber, and were permitted to make such articles as they 
pleased. The second summer they made several pieces of furni- 
ture for the Camp and built a small house to serve as a dark room 
for the development of plates and films. Last summer they built, 
under the direction of the farmer, who is an old time Jack-of-all- 
trades, a camp for themselves. This is a shingled cabin, 18x30 
feet. A door ten feet wide in the centre of each side lifts up on 
hinges to form the roofs of porches. Around the interior, bed 
springs with mattresses are hinged to the floor so that they may 
be raised and fastened against the walls during the day. From 
broad shelves hang bright red curtains hiding the closed beds 
from view. On the shelves was an interesting collection of relics 
of early life in the region, and on the walls above hung ancient 
fire arms, the boys’ golf bags, tennis racquets, boxing gloves, 
and other sporting paraphernalia. It was farther decorated with 
some fine colored prints presented by a visitor. The building 
and all of the furniture were made by the boys, mostly from 
their own plans, all the work being done voluntarily. Some 
became so much interested that it was at times almost im- 
possible to persuade them to leave it. When completed they 
took pride in keeping it in good order. At night a majority 
of them slept here upon the comfortable beds wrapped in warm 
army blankets, with the pure mountain breezes pouring in 
through the wide doors. In the day time it was used as a 
school room and for boxing, wrestling, and other indoor sports. 
Here they were privileged to make as much noise and to have 
as good a time after a boy’s fashion as they pleased, and in the 
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enjoyment they had they found the reward for the work they 
had done and an incentive to further efforts. 

In addition to the farm house and the camp just described, 
there were two large tents, in one of which slept several of the 
boys in sleeping bags, and in the other, several on bunks of bal- 
sam fir. Our practice has been to give the boys at some time 
during the summer a taste of real camp life, and it was for this 
the tents were provided. Last summer we spent a week on the 
shores of Silver Lake, where they could fish, swim, and boat to 
their hearts’ content, while their studies continued as_ usual. 
Fresh milk and other food were brought each day from the farm, 
eight miles distant, but such cooking as was done, and all other 
work about the camp, was by the boys themselves. This was a 
valuable, as well as pleasant, experience for them all. 

The second summer, in order to give instruction in the 
elements of speech to a few boys who required it, I engaged 
Miss Mary M. Beatty, of long experience in articulation teaching 
at the Mt. Airy School, to accompany us. Her work proved 
very helpful, and her presence an influence for good with the 
boys in many ways. Last summer she was prevented from 
going again because of family affairs, but I was so fortunate as 
to secure the services of Miss Emma F. West, for many years 
head teacher of speech in the Advanced Department of the Mt. 
Airy School. Miss West has enjoyed unusual advantages in the 
way of vocal training, and the work she did with both deaf and 
hearing boys along this line was productive of much good. 

In accord with our policy of bringing the boys as much as 
possible into close and familiar association with cultured hear- 
ing people, I last summer invited a number of friends to the 
Camp. These tramped with the boys, took part in their sports, 
camped out with them, and did much to make the summer pleas- 
ant and to imbue the boys with a spirit of manliness. We also 
kept up intercourse with our friends at the camp where we had 
spent the first summer, and entertained callers from hotels and 
cottages a long distance around. One of our visitors, the latter 
part of the summer, was Miss Richards of the Providence School, 
who has always shown a,warm interest in our experiment and 
done much to promote its success. She remained with us 
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several days and expressed herself as charmed with the life we 
led and fully convinced of the value of the work being done. 

I have tried to convey, by a partial description of the Ife 
in the Camp, an idea of the methods we employed, the spirit 
cultivated in the boys, and the development in mind and charac- 
ter that followed. A brief reference to what has been accom- 
plished in some individual cases may be of interest as showing 
the value of such a training: 

A deaf boy who came to us the first year after, I believe, 
eight years in school, unable to understand the simplest story, 
whose language was about the worst I have ever seen, and 
whose speech was to most people quite unintelligible, last sum- 
mer took the prize for the best kept diary for the season in com- 
petition with some unusually bright hearing boys. His improve- 
ment in speech, speech-reading, and in general intelligence has 
also been remarkable. He is now at a private school preparing 
for admission to a higher school of learning for hearing young 
men. 

A deaf boy who was thought by many teachers in the school 
he attended to be incapable of learning, was after his first summer 
with us promoted two grades and has since held his own with the 
other pupils of the class into which he was put. 

A deaf boy who was very troublesome in school and whom 
we were cautioned against admitting to the Camp because 
he would make it uncomfortable for everybody there, won the 
prize for manliness and good conduct which we offer each year, 
and has since borne a good reputation and done excellent work 
in school. 

A hearing boy who was making a very poor record in a Phila- 
delphia academy when he first began to accompany us to the 
Camp, last year was among those commended with honor and 
won a scholarship entitling him to free tuition. 

A hearing boy who had been dismissed from his school 


as incapable of learning made very good progress during his 


first summer with us, and has since continued to make satis- 
factory improvement. 

A deaf boy who went with us for the first time last summer 
was, after years of schooling, so deficient in speech that his 
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father complained he could not understand him. During his 
stay with us this boy would sing himself to sleep at night repeat- 
ing the elements and their combinations he had been taught in 
the morning’s lesson, and he would be heard repeating them over 
and over to himself as he tramped along the roads on our ex- 
cursions. This illustrates the interest in their work and the am- 
bition to excel that the life in the Camp arouses in the boys. On 
his return home his father expressed great gratification over 
his improvement. 

Among our last summer’s pupils was a young man who was 
preparing for college, and I am informed that he has acquitted 
himself very well during his first term there. 

These are instances of boys backward in certain particulars. 
The school has been composed of average pupils, with some 
very bright and a few very dull, and all have benefited in propor- 
tion to their capabilities. They came from good schools, as is 
proved by the fact that those who returned to us for a second 
and third term showed they had made great improvement in the 
meantime. We had succeeded in overcoming inertia and arous- 
ing ambition, thus making it possible for the regular schools to 
accomplish far more with them than before. 

Two young gentlemen from Peru were among the most 
interesting of the hearing boys who attended the Camp last sum- 
mer. They afforded an opportunity to make an experiment I 
had long wished to see tried—that of teaching foreigners the 
English language by the same methods as followed with deaf 
children. They were given the elements and combinations of 
English sounds in practically the same way as the pupils of our 
schools are taught articulation, and written English as I teach 
it in the Mt. Airy School. They became proficient in both under- 
standing and using the language and the older of the two has 
been able to pursue with distinction the studies in the higher 
grades of a Philadelphia academy which he entered in the fall. 

I have said little of the physical benefit to the boys of their 
life in camp, but this received careful consideration, both for it- 
self and for its bearing on their mental and moral development. 
They were well housed, well fed, with abundance of fruit and 
fresh vegetables, and all the milk they cared to drink, had comfor- 
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table beds and were required to take nine hours sleep a day. 
Those sports were encouraged that are most conducive to health 
and physical development, and in particular swimming. There 
was no loafing or mooning about, but both mind and body were 
kept pleasurably and actively engaged every hour of the day. 
The boys wore a camp uniform of sleeveless jersey, knee breech- 
es, golf stockings, and heavy walking shoes, or sneakers-—rub- 
ber-soled shoes—for mountain climbing. Some of them grew 
so much during the eleven weeks in camp last summer that it 
was almost impossible for them to get into their store clothes 
when it came time for them to return home. One boy, already 
when he came to us a good-sized lad of eighteen, gained an inch 
and a half in height and proportionately in breadth. The health 
of the camp was perfect, the only sickness during the three sum- 
mers being a case of colic resulting from eating green apples. 

For the success of this vacation school I am largely indebted 
to Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent of the Mt. Airy School; 
Mr. E. A. Gruver, of the School for Improved Instruction, New 
York; Miss C. A. Yale, of the Northampton School; and Miss 
Laura de L’ Richards, of the Providence School, who have inter- 
ested themselves to obtain pupils for us and have favored us with 
words of encouragement and advice. I have found great pleas- 
ure in the work and profit in the educational experiences it has 
brought me and in the benefit to my health. I have not looked for 
pecuniary returns and have been satisfied to meet expenses, or 
nearly so. The outlay is necessarily large if proper provisions 
for the health, comfort, and pleasure of the pupils is made and 
the necessary facilities for their instruction are provided, and 
the fees must be small to secure the attendance of a sufficient 
number to maintain the school. 





WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION—SPECIAL 
EDUCATION SECTION MEETING. 
PAUL LANGE, DELAVAN, WISCONSIN. 
In the year 1900, Prof. W. D. Parker as State Inspector of 
Schools for the Deaf of Wisconsin, organized a Round Table 
Meeti 


ing oO 


g of Teachers of the Deaf in connection with the meet- 
the State Teachers’ Association. Since then the annual 


n 
f 


Round Tables meetings have steadily grown in interest and 
proven a source of profit and inspiration to the teachers of the 
deaf in this state. 

This year the president of the state association, Superinten- 
dent I. W. Walker of the State School for the Deaf, decided 
to enlarge the scope of the section by including in it those in- 
terested in the education of the blind and feeble-minded, des- 
ignating the section as the Special Education Section. 

The section met in the lecture room of the Baptist Church, 
corner of Seventeenth and Wells Sts., Milwaukee, Miss Anna 
KX. Schaffer, State Inspector of Schools for the Deaf, presiding 

Though in point of numbers perhaps the smallest section, 
the large attendance and interest manifested in the meeting 
proved it to be one of the most popular features of the state 
association meeting. 

Among the well-known educators present were Supt. C. R. 
Showalter of the State Institution for the Blind at Janesville, 
Prof. W. D. Parker, former State Inspector of Schools for the 
Deaf, Miss Mary McCowen of the Cook County, IIl., Normal 
School, Supt. A. J. Hutton of the State Industrial School for 
Boys at Waukesha, Prof. James Melville of the Wisconsin Home 
and I’arm School at Delafield, and Miss Mary R. Campbell, 
Dean of the School for Nervous and Backward Children, Chi- 
cago University. 

The program was opened with a club swinging exercise by 
five girls of the fifth and sixth grades of the Milwaukee Day 
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School for the Deaf under the direction of Mrs. Bettie B. Spen- 
cer. 

This was followed by a paper on “How Best to Equip the 
Deaf for a Useful Life,’ from Miss Elsie Steinke of the State 
School for the Deaf at Delavan. Miss Steinke said that the ed- 
ucation of the deaf must proceed with four ends in view—the 
moral, the intellectual, the manual, and the social development of 
the pupil. In the upbuilding of character we must teach not only 
by precept but by example. In teaching religion the speaker had 
found the lessons from the New Testament to bear greater fruit 
than those from the old. In daily teaching idiomatic and collo- 
quial English care should be taken not to introduce new words 
that are useless. In teaching arithmetic Miss Steinke would lay 
greater stress on the four fundamental rules. In the training of 
the hand she would have the means placed in each child’s hands 
that will develop in him any powers that he may possess. In 
teaching him a trade he should acquire such manual skill as shall 
enable him to approach with greater ease the trade that is to be 
his through life. He should be taught to be honest in his work, 
and not merely honest, but trustworthy. On the social side, 
manners in the school room, on the play ground, and on the 
street should be inculcated by those who have the care of the 
children. In concluding, Miss Steinke said that the real object 
of education should be to make good men and women who shall 
be able to do their share of the world’s work. 

In the discussion following Prof. Leverenz of Sheboygan 
stated that the best carpenter in his town was a graduate of the 
state school for the deaf at Delavan, while a graduate of the day- 
school at Sheboygan was a successful tailor. Miss Jennie C. 
Smith of Eau Claire stated that some of the deaf boys in her 
school did better work in manual training than hearing boys 
in the high school, while in cooking and domestic science the 
deaf girls equaled their more fortunate sisters. Remarks along 
the same line were made by Prof. J. H. Mclver of Eau Claire, 
Prof. A. J. Winnie of Racine, and others. 

Miss Schaffer then introduced Miss Cornelia Bingham, prin- 
cipal of the McCowen School for the Deaf of Chicago, who 
read a paper on “Auricular Training for the Semi-Deaf.” Miss 
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Bingham said that a large percentage of the pupils in schools 
for the deaf possess more or less hearing. To develop this 
latent hearing auricular classes had been established in various 
schools. Of the different devices used she had found the 
acousticon of greatest service as a sound intensifier. Miss Bing- 
ham supplemented her address by demonstrating the use of the 
acousticon with a pupil of her school. 

The next number on the program was arecitationof Bryant’s 
“A New Year’s Eve,” by Martha Henoig, a bright little girl of 
the Milwaukee Day School for the Deaf. 

Prof. A. J. Winnie of Racine followed with a paper on the 
subject, “What a Study of the Deaf Child will do for the Hearing 
Child.” As principal of the Racine Schools, Prof. Winnie has 
had abundant opportunity to observe the deaf in the day-school 
there. His remarks showed him to be a close observer and a 
man of broad sympathies. The first lesson Prof. Winnie drew 
from the study of the deaf child which must also be learned by 
the teacher of the normal child was the necessity of genuine sym- 
pathy for her pupils. Such close sympathetic contact often leads 
to the discovery that apparent dullness or indifference may be 
traced to defective sight or hearing, and enables the teacher to 
adapt her instruction to these particular cases. 

The speaker also regarded the patience of the deaf teacher 
another one of her secrets of success, and thought a development 
of this quality would make a teacher better prepared to manage 
a roomful oi hearing children. He also thought that the study 
of the defective child afforded an opportunity to determine the 
relative values of sense training, which would be of great service 
to the teacher of the natural child. The teacher of the deaf must 
be thoroughly familiar with what her pupil already knows before 
she is ready to present new facts. This lesson of thoroughness 
should not be lost sight of in educating the normal child. In 
the education of the deaf it is necessary to study the psychical 
processes and the principles of pedagogy, and psychology and 
pedagogy therefore have a real significance to the teacher. Ob- 
jective teaching so necessary in teaching the deaf might also lead 
to better results with the hearing. Prof. Winnie also considered 
the practical knowledge of phonetics as furnished by a study of 
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the deaf of great assistance in teaching hearing children. The 


most important lesson taught, however, was that of individual in- 
struction. “The value of individual instruction in the hearing 
schools is becoming realized more and more, and the fame of 
the Batavia system is spreading throughout the country.” 

Helen Wilcox, a pupil of the Eau Claire day-school for the 
deaf, followed with a humorous recitation. It was well received. 

In response to a call for remarks, Prof. W. D. Parker, former 
State Inspector of Schools for the Deaf, stated that he had at dif- 
ferciit times during his residence at Janesville and Delavan been 
brought into close contact with the blind and the deaf in the 
insiitutions at those places. His observations in those places had 
lead him to the conclusion that pedagogy had reached its highest 
perfection as an art in the education of the afflicted. 

Prof. C. R. Showalter, superintendent of the State School for 
the Blind at Janesville, said that work with the afflicted trained us 
ina larger and broader field of sympathy. He attributed the blind 
child's beauty of character to the fact that it receives its informa- 
tion though the hearing. As he is trained to remember what he 
hears his power of concentration is developed. Speaking of the 
blind as a class, Prof. Showalter stated that all the variations of 
intellect from the dull to the exceedingly bright were to be found 
among them. Their education was not drudgery, but happy 
work. 

Prof. James Melville of the Wisconsin Home and Farm 
School at Delafield, spoke of this recently established school for 
neglected, destitute, homeless, and orphan boys as having been 
conceived on the idea that it was better to form than reform a boy. 

Prof. A. J. Ingli of Ellsorth, Pierce Co., then read a bill to be 
presented to the state legislature empowering the town board of 
any town, the board of trustees of any village, or common council 
of any city, to make appropriation to pay board and other neces- 
sary expenses of deaf-mutes in attendance at the day-schools in 
the state where such children, by reason of poverty or otherwise, 
are unable to meet such expense. Miss Schaffer appointed a 
committee of seven county and city superintendents to look after 
the interests of the biil. 

After a short recess, Miss Alice Fellows, principal of the 
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Milwaukee Day-school for the Blind, gave a representation of 
the work done in that school. Miss Fellows gave a short talk 
on the school, stating that it had been in operation for nearly two 
years, that it is supported by private subscriptions, and has seven 
pupils enrolled. Miss Fellows related some very interesting expe- 
riences showing how in the face of great obstacles and many dis- 
couraging features a person of determination can make a work 
succeed. An attempt will be made at the coming session of the 
legislature to secure state aid and to establish Day-schools for 
the Blind wherever they may be needed. The work in Miss Fel- 
lows’ school was further illustrated by an exercise in reading 
by a totally blir + girl of six. Though this child entered the 
school only a year ago, and was then unable to speak a word of 
English, she read with fluency and excellent expression a selec- 
tion from Cyr’s First Reader. She was tested further on sen- 
tences dictated by those present who were not familiar with her 
vocabulary, and which were transmitted to paper by Miss Bel- 
ongia, Miss Fellows’ assistant, who is totally blind. The child 
read every sentence given her, the tiny fingers passing deftly 
over the page as she read. Miss Belongia then took down in 
the blind characters sentences dictated by various people in the 
audience, writing as rapidly in point as any rapid writer could 
in script. Many interesting features pertaining to the work 
among the blind were brought out in these exercises. 

The next number was one of great interest to all educators, 
Miss Mary R. Campbell, Dean of the School for Nervous and 
Backward Children, affiliated with Chicago University, reading 
a paper on “Some Things Teachers should know about Sense 
Defects.” Miss Campbell made a plea for the classification of 
pupils according to physical capacity and condition. Teachers 
should be carefully trained to instruct children of different de- 
grees of sight and hearing and to develop them both physically 
and mentally. As careful a study should be made of each nor- 
mal child as is now made of each abnormal child. 

Miss Campbell’s paper will be published entire in the New 
England Journal of Education and in the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 

In conclusion it may not be amiss to state that this combin- 
ing of the Deaf, Blind, Industrial, and Feeble-Minded lines of 
work into one section has proven a most wise and helpful de- 
parture. Miss Schaffer certainly deserves credit for the excel- 
lent program of the meeting. 

Prof. C. R. Showalter, Superintendent of the State School 
for the Blind at Janesville, was elected chairman of the section 
for next year. PauL LANGE, Secretary. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF, 





APPENDIX 52. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE EARLY REPORTS OF THE NEW YorK INSTI- 
TUTION SHOWING THE ATTITUDE OF THE SCHOOL 
TOWARD SPEECH TEACHING. 1818-1823. 


[The following extracts from the first five reports of the New 
York Institution, contain everything in these reports relating to 
the teaching of speech, and the attitude of the school towards 
articulation teaching. They also contain the history of the school 
as described in the Fifth Report for 1823. 

The New York Institution was the first of our existing 
schools for the Deaf to use an oral method; and also the first 
to develop and train the hearing power of partially deaf pupils. 
It was, in 1818-1819, an oral school of the English type, attempt- 
ing to follow the Braidwood method as expounded by Watson; 
but this oral method was subsequently abandoned and the sign- 
method took its place. 

It is difficult to ascertain from the published Reports of the 
Institution, the exact date of the change; but the Third Report 
(for 1821) affords no indication that oral instruction was then 
carried on; nor did the Institution, in claiming recognition by 
the State, make any reference to speech instruction. The Re- 
port says: 

“Tf the honorable the legislature should in their 


wisdom deem it proper to endow this Institution * * * 
four years tuition should be allowed in which time a 


*By Alexander Graham Bell. Six chapters of this work have been 
published in Volume II, with Appendices A to P; see Index to Volume II. 
For Appendices Q to 39, see Index to Volume III. For appendices 40 to 
ag Index to Volume IV. For Appendix 51, see Index to Volume V. 
—Ep. 
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highly useful knowledge of the English language could | 
be conveyed to the Deaf and Dumb, whereby they would : 
be enabled to deliver their sentiments in writing, and 
understand the writing of others.” 
The Sixth Report (for 1824) says: 

“Although the art of instructing the Deaf and 
Dumb is attended with some difficulties, yet these have 
been overcome, and our Instructors have never been out 
of New York to obtain information; but by studying the 
principles laid down in the works of the Abbe Sicard, 
and by attending to the idioms of the language of deaf- 
mutes in their daily intercourse with them, they have 
become well qualified for the task.” 





The Ninth Report (for 1827) says: 

“With respect to the art of instructing deaf-mutes, 
there are only two systems, the French and the English. 
The French is now pursued in this school, as explained 
in the works of the Abbe Sicard. The English system, 
which adopts the method of articulation, was first tried 
in the school of this Institution, but after trial, was aban- 
doned, for that of the French, which experience has 
proved to be the best. This Institution has no system of 
its own but has endeavoured to follow that of Sicard, as 
far forth as its means and situation would permit.” 


The Tenth Report (for 1828) contains the following reference 
to braidwood’s New York School, in the “Remarks of Samuel f 
Akerly, M. D., Secretary to the Institution,” (p. 27): 


“Some time ago a young man collected together a 
few mutes in this city, and commenced teaching them 
after the English Method. I attended some of his ex- 
ercises, and was pleased at the prospect of his success. 
He had been a teacher in Scotland, and was connected 
with a respectable family there, but his little school here 
was soon dispersed, as from some improper conduct, he 
was obliged to leave New York. The next effort to in- 
stitute a School for Mutes, was made in 1816, and re- 
sulted in the establishment of this, in which the French 
system has been adopted and preferred, after trial of the 
other.” 


The adoption of the French—or Sign—method by the New 
York Institution caused the extinction of the Oral Method in 
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America; and henceforward, until the year 1865, the Sign- 
method held exclusive sway in the schools of the United States. 
—A. G. B.] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS. 


(From the First Report of the New York Institution, 1818- 
1819, dated January 1, 1820—Reprint of 1894.) 


“The directors have the satisfaction further to state, 
that in their care to provide for this neglected portion 
of their destitue fellow beings, they appointed one of 
their number to act as physician to the Institution, and 
render medical aid to the pupils whenever it should be 
required, and that the gentleman so appointed has, with 
great benevolence, rendered, gratuitously, very interest- 
ing and important services. The opportunity afforded 
by the great number of the deaf and dumb, has led the 
physician to enquire into the diseases of the ear, the 
cause of deafness, and the means that may be used to 
remedy or restore lost hearing. The effect that his 
operations have had upon the deaf and dumb pupils 
under the care of the Directors, are detailed in a rep ort 
hereunto annexed, (marked C). They cannot but be- 
lieve that the attempts and success in restoring the deaf 
to hearing, is one of the most important improvements 
in their undertaking, and they believe that it has no- 
where been before practiced in similar institution.” * * * 


(Document C, accompanying the Report of the Institution 
for educating the Deaf and Dumb, Jan. 7, 1820.) 


Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb— 

New York, 28th Dec. 1819. 

Report of the Committee appointed to confer with the 

physician on the medical treatment of the deaf and dumb 
pupils belonging to the institution. 

In attending to the directions of the board, the com- 
mittee has held a conference with the physician, on the 
success of his efforts to ascertain the actual condition 
of the organs of hearing in some of our scholars, and the 
scholars themselves have been the subjects of particular 
observation as far as relates to the matter in which they 
have been effected by the remedies. 

Dr. Akerly has kept a regular and instructive jour- 
nal of his practical trials upon the ears of sixteen boys, 
and of these he gives assurance that the impediments to 
hearing are so far removed, that no reasonable doubt 
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remains of six of them being enabled to understand and 
articulate sounds like ourselves. 

This very important document is herewith sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the directors. It will be 
received with that mixture of pleasure and surprise, 
which is produced by the discoverery of a new and un- 
expected method of relieving our unfortunates. 


No experiments have as yet been made upon the 
ears of the girls. It may be expected that as many of 
these as of the boys will be found to be capable of hear- 
ing and of speaking. 

It is to be hoped that the organs of hearing of all 
the pupils will be thus explored, and it is recommended 
that every new one shall, on admission or as soon there- 
after as possible, be practically examined and treated by 
the physician. 

But it ought to be recollected, that in addition to the 
gratuitous exercise of professional skill, the operations 
upon such delicate and intricate organs as the ears, oc- 
cupy much of the physician’s time. It cannot, therefore, 
be expected he should neglect his private business for 
the purpose of devoting himself solely to the employ- 
ment, however benevolent, of ascertaining the actual in- 
capacities of the pupils, and the number of them that are 
susceptible of remedy. 

Should the board concur in opinion with the com- 
mittee that the physician has given ample proof, both of 
his zeal and of its successful effect, there will be cogent 
reason for further inquiry into the subject, with the view 
of enabling Dr. Akerly to prosecute a work he has so 
happily begun, by a galvanic pile, an electrical machine, 
and by all other aid the directors can afford. 

The committee find that the pupils who are restored 
to hearing, are not, of course, enabled to understand the 
meaning of sounds. This is the result of social inter- 
course. The ear must be gradually accustomed to know 
and estimate the tones and vibrations it receives. So it 
is with the organs of speech. They are brought into ac- 
tion by imitation and practice; and this, too, is an ex- 
ercise connected with the presence of our fellow crea- 
tures. It is believed that the art of comprehending ar- 
ticulate sounds, and of giving them vocal utterance, can 
be best acquired in the way of direct and scholastic prac- 
tice. This is recommended as a novel and important 
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part of the system of education of the deaf and dumb, 
who after long incapacity, are finally freed from their ob- 
structions, but still require information as to the signifi- 
cancy of spoken language when addressed to them, and 
the use of it as a medium of communication with others. 
It is therefore recommended, that a committee be 
appointed, to hold further conference with the physician, 
for the purpose of expediting the examination of the 
ears of the deaf and dumb pupils of this institution, in 
a practical way; and it is also recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the expediency of 
forming a class for such pupils as have been restored to 
hearing, and who still remain mutes, and of devising 
other means of teaching them to comprehend and use 
spoken language. 
Signed in behalf of the committee. 
SAMUEL L. MiITcHILL, Chairman.” 


“The following is the document referred to in the 
above Report. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S REPORT. 


The subscriber, physician to the New York Instiu- 
tion for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, offers the 
following statement, and report to the committee ap- 
pointed to confer with him on the subject of restoring 
the deaf to hearing and to speech. 

He commenced his attention to some of the deaf 
and dumb pupils of the institution, in the beginning of 
October, 1819, with a view to discover if there was a pos- 
sibility of restoring any of them to hearing and speech. 
He had previously communicated his intention to the 
Superintendent and teacher, who selected two boys 
Gazley and Maddock, as proper subjects to commence 
with, as they appeared to have a remnant of hearing; 
a third one accompanied them from his own curiosity, 
and in a few days others presented themselves, and con- 
tinued to increase, till the number amounted to sixteen. 
On each of these some remarks will be made. 

I. John H. Gazlay, of Edmeston, Otsego, aged 
seventeen years was received ifto the Institution in 
November, 1818, and lost his hearing from sickness in 
childhood and subsequent gatherings in the head at the 
age of two years. When he was received as a pupil in 
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the institution he could not hear at all. Mr. Stansbury 
removed from one of his ears a large portion of indu- 
rated wax, when he gave indications that he heard. At- 
tention to his ears was commenced on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1819, making from thence to the present time, 
a period of ten weeks, during which he has been under 
daily observation. His ears were at first found to be 
filled with black indurated cerumen (or ear-wax) which 
by the means employed has been changed into a secre- 
tion of a healthy and natural color and consistence. 
The consequence has been that his hearing is improved, 
and by continuing to keep the auditory passages in a 
clean and healthy condition, those organs may be re- 
stored to their natural use, and by practice, the ex- 
pression of his thoughts will be by words instead of 
signs. Mr. Stansbury had learnt him to speak a num- 
ber of words by imitation, particularly those in which 
the labial letters are predominent; these he can now re- 
peat when his eyes are covered. He can speak dis- 
tinctly every letter of the alphabet, and almost any 
short word, and can spell them audibly and correctly. 
There is great probability that he will learn to converse, 
provided attention is paid to his ears to prevent them re- 
lapsing into their heretofore dull and torpid state. Al- 
though his hearing is improved, it is by no means per- 
fect, and it is believed that it may be increased by elec- 
tricity or galvanism, in addition to what has already 
been done, as there appears to be a defective energy 
in the auditory nerves. 


2. James Maddock, of Peterboro, Madison county, 
New York, is eight years old, and was received into 
the Institution in May, 1819; his deafness was caused 
by sickness at four months old, followed by fits. At 
the age of twenty months he appeared to be totally deaf; 
sometimes, however, his hearing would in a measure re- 
turn, and he had been learned to speak a number of 
words, which were uttered in a low monotonous tone. 
These periods, however, were so seldom and so short, 
that his parents found it impossible to impart to him the 
rudiments of learning in the ordinary way, and accord- 
ingly sent him to this institution. By the care and at- 
tention of our able teacher, and of Mrs. Stansbury, his 
wife, a considerable addition has been made to James 
Maddock’s stock of spoken words. 
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He has been under the operation of remedies for 
ten weeks, since which his hearing has been quickened 
and very much improved. During this time, he has been 
practiced in elocution by our assistant teacher Mr. 
Horace Loofborrow, who is very sensible of the boy’s 
improvement ; his ears were at first in a dull and torpid 
state; there was no secretion in one, and the other was 
filled with black indurated cerumen. The secretion is 
now improving, and much more natural; he speaks au- 
dibly and distinctly, his letters and single words, (ex- 
cepting some for which he wants two fore teeth, which 
he has just shed). Mr. Roger Maddock, on a late visit 
to New York, was much gratified with his son’s im- 
provement in hearing and speech, which was very evi- 
dent to him. 


There appears to be no radical defect in the organ 
of hearing, nor want of energy in the auditory nerve. 
There is nothing to obviate but a tendency in the ex- 
ternal passage to the ears, to relapse into a morbid 
state of secretion. By attention to the means which will 
prevent that, James Maddock will, by practice, com- 
pletely recover his hearing, become a social and speak- 
ing being, and no longer be a deaf mute. 

3. George D. Holkins, of Albany, age seventeen 
years, lost his hearing from sickness when a child; he 
could hear when fifteen months old. He has been in the 
institution since the 29th September, 1818, and has 
made considerable progress in learning. One of his ears 
has discharged copiously and offensive matter ever since 
he has been in the institution. Of this he is nearly cured, 
but his hearing remains unimproved as when the first 
means were employed. From repeated observations, 
and many trials, it is thought his deafness is irremedi- 
able. The defect does not arise from the auditory nerve, 
but from injury which the internal organ of hearing has 
received from his sickness when young, and by the sub- 
sequent and long continued ulcerations in the meatus 
auditorius. 

4. John Hauptman, of this city, age twelve years, 
has been a pupil in the institution since fifteenth May, 
1818. He became deaf from gatherings in the head 
at six months old. He attended of his own accord with 
the other boys, on the 13th October, 1819, since which 
he has been very irregular in having his ears operated 
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upon; they were found at first in a foul and dirty state 
within the auditory passages, the secretions not being 
of a healthy color or consistence. By trials made on the 
fifteenth October last, in the presence of my brother, 
Hauptman did not appear to hear in the least, tho’ 
he had learnt to speak several words by imitating the 
motion of the lips. The first operation of the remedies 
applied was to alter the consistence and color of the se- 
cretion of wax in the auditory passages. By the use of 
a shrill whistle, it was found that a strong impression 
was made upon the hearing of Hauptman and others. 
His attendance to have the remedies applied has been 
irregular, from his alarm excited by the other boys in- 
forming him that he would have much money to pay for 
it. His ears, however, are in a more healthy state, and 
his hearing is coming to him, but from less practice 
he cannot pronounce words so well as Maddock and 
some others; he can speak all his letters, and some 
words—he knows his own name when written or printed, 
but cannot yet speak it. His hearing would in all proba- 
bility be improved by galvanism or electricity, and by 
practice in speaking while means are employed, he 
must, like Gazley and Maddock, become acquainted with 
spoken language. 


5. John Vermilyea, of New York, aged nine years, 
has been in the institution since 14th May, 1818. His 
deafness was caused by fits when about three years and 
an half old, previous to which he was a fine sprightly 
child, and could talk. His ears were first examined on 
14th October, 1819, and have been almost daily since. 
They were in a very foul condition, and it was two weeks 
before the auditory passages were clear and clean. A 
natural secretion has since taken place, but he cannot 
hear, nor can he speak a letter or utter a word. Ha2v- 
ing been nearly ten weeks under treatment and trial by 
various sounds, and no improvement discernable, his 
case is considered as hopeless, and no further trials pro- 
posed. 


6. William Williams, aged twelve years of this city, 
son of a poor man, with a large family, was born deaf. 
He has been a pupil in the institution since 6th July, 
1818. His ears have been cperated upon since the fif- 
teenth October last, nearly ten weeks. The whole or- 
gan of hearing appears now to be in healthy condition; 
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the external passages clear, clean, and secreting a nat- 
ural wax; the Eustachian tubes open, and the auditory 
nerves sensible to the impression of sounds. He 
can speak the letters of the alphabet, repeat and spell 
many short words, tell his own and his father’s name, 
and in a fair way, with practice, to articulate in a short 
time. He can hear the ticking of a watch when applied 
to either ear, or held in the mouth; he cannot, how- 
ever, speak so well as Maddock, having had less prac- 
tice. He could speak a few words by imitating the mo- 
tion of the lips before his ears were first attended to; 
but his hearing has been much quickened, and his artic- 
ulation improved. His father, David Williams, who 
informed the physician that he was born deaf, had no 
idea that his son would ever hear or learn to speak. He 
will, however, undoubtedly recover his hearing in per- 
fection, and cease to be a deaf mute; but his ears should 
not be neglected while he is practiced in articulation, 
lest they relapse into a morbid condition. 


a 


7. Denison Fowler, seventeen years old, of Peter- 
borough, in Madison county, state of New York, has 
been under the operation of remedies, since 21st Oc- 
tober, 1819, nearly nine weeks. No ordinary sound 
makes any impression on him. He cannot hear the 
loudest voice or a shrill whistle, nor the ticking of a 
watch applied to the ears or in the mouth. He was 
born deaf. The passages to the internal ears are not 
alike. One is compressed and much smaller than the 
other. From repeated trials and efforts made upon the 
organ of hearing, his case is considered as past relief, 
proceeding from a defective organization of the bony 
passages. Further trials are thought unnecessary. 


8. William Hocknell, of Albany, age fourteen 
years, has been a pupil since 21st June, 1819. His deaf- 
ness was caused by a fever at eighteen months old. He 
has been under treatment since 25th October last, eight 
weeks. His ears were clogged with wax of a dark col- 
our, and unnatural consistence. They have at present 
a more healthy action. He now appears to hear with 
the left ear, a whistle or a watch, but as he has not 
practiced, he cannot speak. The external passages to 
the ear are rather small. There appears to be a want 
of energy in the auditory nerves of the one side, though 
not of the other. There are yet some hopes of his im- 
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provement, by continuance of the means employed, with 
the assistance of galvanism or of insulted electricity. 


9. Horace Crawford, a mulatto boy of New York, 
aged twelve years, born deaf, became a pupil in the 
institution, 25th May, 1818. He has been under treat- 
ment eight weeks, and appears stone-deaf, and has been 
benefited by the means employed. His case is consid- 
ered as hopeless, arising from original defect and want 
of nervous energy in the organs of hearing. 

10. Richard C. Springs, thirteen years old, of 
Harrisburg, Lancaster district, South Carolina, has been 
a pupil since 9th May last. He was born deaf, or be- 
came so soon after, from sickness, when very young. 
When he was received into the asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb, he could speak a few words, and appeared 
to have some hearing left, but he was as complete a 
deaf mute as any of the preceding. He was entirely 
ignorant of letters and words or their import. He has 
made great progress in the knowledge of words and 
things, and can write and understand considerable, after 
the manner of the deaf and dumb. Our teachers have 
exercised him in spoken language, and added much to 
his stock of information. We are indebted to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stansbury, for their care and attention to his speak- 
ing, when out of school, as well as to Miss Mary Stans- 
bury, assistant teacher, in whose class Springs is a pupil. 
Since his ears have been kept in a clean and healthy 
condition, his improvement in speech has been more 
rapid, and he can now speak any letter or word, and 
even take up a book and read audibly and distinctly, 
though with an accent that sounds like a foreigner. His 
ears, when first examined, on the 26th October, 18109, 
were filled with vitiated secretion, of a greenish cast and 
as tenacious as glue. This is now altered for the better, 
but the ears relapse into the same morbid secretion, if 
neglected for a few days. He only wants practice and 
a continuance of the means, till his hearing is confirmed 
and his speech perfected. 

11. Isaac Stanton, aged thirteen years, Pough- 
keepsie, was received into the institution on the 12th 
June, 1819. Attention to his ears was commenced on 
26th October last. He could not then hear in the least. 
The passages to the ears were found to be small and 
difficult to examine, and were filled with hard wax. He 
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can now hear with one ear, but as he has not been prac- 
tised, he cannot yet speak. Electricity might be of 
service in restoring his hearing. The cause of his deaf- 
ness is unknown. 

12. Alanson M’Donald, aged nine years, of New 
York, became deaf from a fever, at the age of six 
months. He cannot hear at all after the use of remedies 
for nearly eight weeks. His case is considered as hope- 
less, and further trials of no avail. 

13. Nathaniel Ward, of this city, aged eleven 
years, was born deaf. He has been under treatment 
seven weeks, without benefit, and it is thought un- 
necessary to continue it. 

14. Jonathan Wardline, aged eleven years, of New 
York, has not improved after seven weeks attention, 
and no hopes are entertained of his hearing being re- 
stored. He became deaf from dropsy in the head, at five 
months old. No further trials are proposed. 

15. William M. Genet, aged ten years of Albany, 
was born deaf, his case, like the three preceding, ap- 
pears beyond the reach of remedies. He has been nearly 
six weeks under observation and treatment, without 
benefit, and may be dismissed as incurable. 

16. John Crammond, aged ten years, of Albany, 
has been a pupil in the Institution, since the eleventh 
October last. He first attended to have his ears ex- 
amined on the 15th October, 1819, and has been daily 
operated upon since, and has had them put in a clean 
and healthy condition. It was found that he had a con- 
siderable degree of hearing left, and could speak a 
number of words. By keeping his ears clean, his hear- 
ing has been quickened, and by exercising him in the 
sound of the letters and short words, his enunciation is 
improved in the short period of five weeks, and no doubt 
is entertained but that practice alone is necessary to 
perfect him in spoken language. 

After ten weeks steady and laborious attention to 
these sixteen pupils, in which the physician has been as- 
sisted by his brother Dr. Benjamin A. Akerly, he con- 
cludes that six of them have improved in their hearing, 
and may be learned to speak so well, that hereafter they 
may be removed from the institution for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, and taught like other children 
at an ordinary school. For this purpose they should 
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have less intercourse with the other deaf mutes, and 
be exercised in the rudiments of spoken language, be- 
ginning with easy and short words, and gradually pro- 
ceeding to those of two, three, or more syllables, and 
from thence to easy and short sentences. Picket’s juve- 
nile spelling book is well adapted for this purpose. By 
this method they will speedily obtain and have know- 
ledge of sounds, and have confidence enough to make 
efforts to speak, whereas, at present, though they hear, 
they do not speak, for the want of that knowledge; ac- 
cordingly they continue to express their by signs, as 
from long practice it is much easier so to do than to ex- 
ercise their vocal organs. They should therefore be ex- 
ercised more in elocution, and less in gesticulation, 
otherwisethey may forever remain mutes, notwithstand- 
ing their improvement in hearing. There are two others 
of the sixteen whose hearing, in all probability, may be 
improved by continued attention, and the aid of electric- 
ity and galvanism. One other, (Holkins,) though his 
deafness may not be removed, yet he will be cured of an 
offensive and troublesome discharge from the ears. 
Some days since he became discouraged, and ceased to 
call, and on seeing him at school, and inquiring the rea- 
son, he wrote on his slate, “I cannot hear nor speak, I 
am deaf and dumb.” 


The physician proposes to continue his attention 
to these nine, and dismiss the other seven as incurable. 
If his life and health are spared, and his other avocations 
will permit, the remaining pupils may be taken up in 
succession. The following summary will show at one 
view the result of his attention to these cases of deafness. 


1. John Vermilyea, Denison Fowler, Alanson 
M’Donald, Nathaniel Ward, Jonathan Wardline, 
William M. Genet, Horace Crawford—Seven hopeless 
cases. 


2. William Hocknell, Isaac Stanton—Two cases 
in which some hopes are entertained, and their hear- 
ing will be improved. 


3. George D. Holkins will be cured of ulcerated 
ears, though his hearing may not be restored. 


4. John H. Gazlay, John Hauptman, John Cram- 
mond, William Williams, James Maddock, Richard C. 
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Springs—Have their hearing improved, and are in a 
fair way with practice to use spoken language. 
Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL AKERLY. 
New York, 23d. December, 1819, 
To Samuel L. Mitchill, President of the Institution, 
and Chairman of the Committee of Conference. 


(From the Second Report of the New York Institut 
1820.) 


“The Directors from an experience of some two or 
three years, have devoted their attention to a system of 
education, adapted to the improvement in learning of the 
Deaf and Dumb; and they have the satisfaction to in- 
form the legislature, that a work is now in the press, 
composed and elaborated by one of the directors of this 
board, under an especial committee of instruction, which 
they can with great confidence declare, will afford facili- 
ties for an education for Deaf mutes, in all the useful 
and necessary branches of an ordinary English educa- 
tion: From this plan and system, they feel themselves 
at liberty to declare, great and permanent advantages, 
will accrue to the scholars of this institution. 

The publication of this work the directors have con- 
sidered as of primary importance, and are hastening its 
completion with as little delay as possible; but from its 
character and voluminous contents, it will probably not 
be completed before the last of May, or beginning of 
June next. It has been from an unanimous conviction 
on the minds of the directors, that they have felt them- 
selves at liberty to encounter a considerable expense for 
this publication.” * * * * * * 


(Letter from Roger Maddock contained in the Second 


port.) 


“Peterboro, (Madison Co.) Dec. 8th, 1820. 

Sir: When on my passage from New York to Al- 
bany, I thought it my duty to write you on the subject 
of my son’s recovering his hearing. On my arrival at 
home, I found a letter from you requesting such a one 
from me. Whether the letter I wrote was such as an- 
swered your expectation, I do not know, but I am now 
willing to say, that while my son remained under your 
care, his hearing very much improved, and I think he 
can now hear with the left ear as quick as ordinary 
persons, but not quite so well with the other. I must 
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repeat that I feel myself under the greatest obligations 
to you for your attention, and have the greatest reason 
to expect that it will produce the most lasting benefit to 
my son. I also feel thankful for the advice given in your 
letter as to the future treatment of James. I dare not 
venture to send him to school, but must needs have him 
constantly with me: As far as is practicable, I observe 
the directions you have given, although I find it fre- 
quently very burthensome to give that attention to him 
which is necessary. There can be no question, but that 
there are instances in which an attention to the ears will 
remove the cause of deafness, and the experiment on my 
son is proofin point. We have resorted to many meas- 
ures recommended by various persons without being 
sensible of any benefit, until he was placed at the institu- 
tion: Mrs. Maddock, joins me in sentiments of gratitude 
and respect. 
ROGER MADDOCK. 
To Dr. Samuel Akerly, Physician to the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


The foregoing document was copied by Aaron Day 
of Montgomery co. N. Y. a pupil in the New York In- 
stitution for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

H. Loofborrow, one of the teachers. 
New York, 17th Feb. 1820. 


The original letter, from which the foregoing was 
copied, has been examined by me, and is now in the 
possession of Dr. Akerly. 

SAMUEL L. MirTcHILL, President. 
New York, 17th Feb., 1820.” 


(From the Third Report of the New York Institution, 1821.) 


“There are three teachers in the institution, and 
their ability to instruct the deaf and dumb improved by 
practice, preserving attention, and application to the 
subject. The late principal teacher, (Mr. Stansbury,) 
having left this city, his place has been supplied by Mr. 
Horace Loofborrow, and a young man engaged to oc- 
cupy the place of the latter. The school is now con- 
ducted to the satisfaction of all concerned, by two male 
teachers, and one female; whose kindness and humanity 
to their unfortunate charge, is at all times conspicuous.” 
** kX ke *E** “The directors have found from ex- 
perience, that there is great difference between the 
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capacities of their pupils, and that as among other chil- 
dren, some have quicker perception than others, and 
make greater progress. There is, however, another 
cause of difference in their requirements. Those who 
are in the asylum learn faster than those who live with 
their friends, because they are constantly with persons 
who can instruct them; and that they have lessons to 
learn out of school, difficulties are removed, the words 
explained to them, which cannot be explained by the 
friends of such pupils as live at home. It would be a 
desirable object to have such provision made by the 
state, as would give a permanency and stability to the 
institution, and enable the directors to receive into the 
asylum more of the numerous applications for instruc- 
tion, and to select some of the most promising of the day 
scholars as boarding pupils.” ********** “The 
directors have also found by experience, that deaf and 
dumb children, under ten or twelve years of age, by 
their childish playfulness and inattention, do not make 
such progress as those beween twelve and twenty. 
Those who are over twenty, are generally not so tract- 
able as younger pupils, because they have acquired fixed 
habits, and often oppose school discipline, to the detri- 
ment of the other pupils. The directors have therefore 
determined that charity pupils ought not to be received 
under ten vears of age, nor over twenty-five. If the 
honorable, the legislature, should in their wisdom deem 
it proper to endow this institution, it is desirable that 
those only should be provided for beween ten and 
twenty-five, and that four years tuition should be 
allowed, in which time a highly useful knowledge of the 
English language, could be conveyed to the deaf and 
dumb, whereby they would be enabled to deliver their 
sentiments in writing, and understand the writing of 
others.” * * * * * “The last report of the directors 
stated that a work was in the press, expressly calculated 
for the deaf and dumb. This work, they have the satis- 
faction to state, is now published, and is in use in the 
school; two copies of which have been forwarded for the 
legislative library, that the honorable the members may 
see the interest which the directors have taken in the 
institution, and the zeal they have manifested in provid- 
ing for the wants of their unfortunate pupils. The 
edition they have printed, has added to the expenses of 
the past year, but the copies, over and above the ones 
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vi the school, are selling off for other schools, and as a 

matter of curiosity to literary and benevolent persons, 

and will finally re-imburse the institution the expense of 

publication.” 

(From the Fourth Report of the New York Institution, 
1822.) 

“The improvements of the pupils in general both 
as respects their moral and intellectual attainments, is 
highly gratifying to the directors and the friends of the 
deaf and dumb but at the same time, it must be acknowl- 
edged, that they have met with some preverse and un- 
conquerable disposition among the deaf and dumb, on 
whom much pains have been bestowed with little 
benefit. With the exception of one or two, their present 
pupils are tractable, well disposed, and apt to receive 
instruction. 

“There are four teachers in the institution; two 
male, and two female. Two of these are pupils in the 
institution, and have been selected as assistant teachers, 
being from among the oldest scholars, and most cap- 
able. John H. Gazlay, of Otsego county, who is one of 
them, is a promising youth, and bids fair to make himself 
a useful man in society. He has been a little over 
three years in the school, and cannot be retained as a 
pupil under the law passed in April, 1822. The directors 
have accordingly selected him as an assistant teacher, 
and provided him with board and clothing, as compensa- 
tion for his services, until, by further instruction, his use- 
fulness shall be increased. The other deaf and dumb 
assistant, is Mary E. Rose, of Albany, who is on the list 
of state pupils from the 3d Senate district. She is 
equally promising, and the directors find her highly use- 
ful in the institution, as an assistant teacher while at the 
same time she is acquiring information as a_ pupil. 
With the help of these deaf and dumb persons, as assist- 
ants, the directors have been able to diminish their 
expenses, by dispensing with the services of Mr. Clinton 
Mitchell, one of the teachers employed the last year. 
Mr. Horace Loofborrow, and Miss Mary Stansbury, 





continue in the same capacity, as teachers, at the date of Uni 
our last report.” Ney 
(From the Fifth Report of the New York Institution, 1823.) u te 
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with a jeweller, and both promise to become useful 
members of society. One of them was very apt with 
figures, and made advances beyond any of the other 
pupils in arithmetic, and is the one who is bound to a 
jeweller. The parents of two others not feeling able to 
continue their children as pay pupils, have withdrawn 
them from this Institution, and sent them to a common 
school, in the country where they reside. The element- 
ary instruction which in three years they received in 
this Institution, having broken the spell which bound 
them in ignorance, the Directors, have been informed 
that these two pupils, a boy and a girl, are both improv- 
ing in acommon school, with children who can hear and 
speak.” * * * * “During the past year, the Directors 
have received friendly communications from the Institu- 
tions for the Deaf and Dumb in London, Dublin, Ken- 
tucky, ard the Central School at Canajoharie in this 
State. To the two last they have afforded all the aids 
and assistance that it was in their power to bestow to- 
wards promoting their laudable designs, and the diffu- 
sion of information to a large number of destitute Deaf 
and Dumb. Mr. Mitchill, a former teacher in New York 
has been engaged and is now employed in the Kentucky 
Institution; and James Plum, a late pupil of this institu- 
tion, is acting as an Assistant in the Central School of 
this State. The books and the system employed in the 
New York School have been adopted in these two 
schools.” 





HIsTorRY OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE NEW YoRK 
INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF 
THE DEAF AND Dump. 


(From the Fifth Report, 1823.) 


In 1816, William Lee, Esq. who had previously been the 
United States Consul at Bordeaux, returned from that city to 
New York, and was the bearer of a circular letter from Mr. Gard, 
a teacher of the Deaf and Dumb in Bordeaux, himself a Deaf 
Mute from birth, offering his services to come to this country as 
a teacher, in such school as might exist or be established for 
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teaching Deaf Mutes. The letter was handsomely written, and 
composed in English by Mr. Gard.’ 

Soon after his arrival, Mr. Lee presented the letter to Dr. 
Mitchill, at his house, where several gentlemen were in company, 
The subject was interesting, and opened a new field for the ex- 
ertions of the benevolent. It was accordingly agreed to invite 
cther gentlemen to meet and discuss the subject, and inquire 
into the necessity and propriety of establishing a school for the 
lseafand Dumb. The meeting took place at the Rev. Join Stan- 
ford’s and the following gentlemen were present, viz. Dr. I. L. 
Mitchill, Rev. Mr. Stanford, General Jonas Mapes, Mr. Elisha 
King, Mr. John B. Scott, Mr. Silvanus Miller, Mr. R. Wheaton, 
Mr. James Palmer, Mr. Nicholas Roome, Rev. Alexander M’- 
1.eod, and Dr. Samuel Akerly. At this meeting the possibility of 
iastructing the Deaf and Dumb was discussed at large. Dr. 
litchill stated that there were schools in England, France, and 
«her parts of the European continent; and that in Edinburg the 
\‘eaf and Dumb had been taught to speak, an account of which 
\\as contained in the New York Medical Repository.’ 

This meeting resulted in another at Tammany hall, where 
the question of the practicability of instructing the Deaf and 
lsumb being conceded, another arose, as to the necessity of in- 
stituting a school, which might be very limited in its benefits, 
and do but little good, from the small proportion that the objects 
cf such an institution bore to the whole community. The ob- 
jection could not be answered without a knowledge of the number 
cf Deaf and Dumb persons existing around us. The meeting 
secordingly adjourned to a distant period, to allow the com- 
imittees appointed for the several wards to collect information, 
and report the result of their inquiries. 

At the third meeting on the 23d January, 1817, a number of 
gentlemen attended, and reports from seven of the wards were 
received. Athough reports from the other three wards were 
not received, the names and residence of sixty-six persons were 
handed in, who were Deaf and Dumb, and actual residents of the 
city, with a population of 120,000,’ and the names of a number 
of others in the surrounding country. 

The number reported was unexpectedly great, and exceeded 
all calculation. Hence the objection raised at the second meeting 


‘The letter of M. Gard is published in full in the AssocraTion RE 
view, Vol. IV, p. 19.—A. G. B. 

*Published in full in the AssocraTIon Review, Vol. II, p. 6— 
A. G. B. 

*By the Census of 1820, the population of New York is 123,706. 
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was answered, as there appeared to be a sufficient number in 
the city to institute a respectable school; and if the same pro- 
portion was found in the State, a school for the Deaf and Dumb 
would never want pupils. These preliminary inquiries were neces- 
sary, and when reported, were highly satisfactory and conclusive 
in the minds of many gentlemen, as to the necessity and pro- 
priety of an Institution in the city of New York, for instructing 
Deaf Mutes. 

In the course of the winter of 1817, several private meetings 
took place, and the best method of proceeding was discussed, in 
order to interest the public mind, and obtain the objects in view, 
by instituting a new charity, to be extended to those who could 
not ask for themselves. These meetings being thinly attended, 
and no progress made in the desired objects, it was determined 
to call a more general meeting for this purpose. 

Accordingly, a public meeting was announced at the Mayor’s 
office, in the City Hall, succeeded by a second and a third, at 
which the merits of the subject were again discussed at large; 
but a new question arose, which, on discussion, terminated in a 
dissolution of the public meetings. It was then stated that an 
institution for the Deaf and Dumb had been organized in Hart- 
ford, in the State of Connecticut; that a person had been to Eu- 
rope to acquire the art of instruction, and had returned, together 
with a competent teacher, who was himself a Deaf Mute.’ These 
gentlemen, it was said, were then in New York, soliciting dona- 
tions and subscriptions for the endowment of the institution at 
Hartford. It was further stated, that teaching the Deaf and 
Dumb was an untried experiment in this country, and that we 
could not succeed without teachers, and therefore, as Hartford 
was already provided with them, we should suffer the experi- 
ment to be made, and if they succeeded, we might be supplied 
with teachers from that school. As the Deaf and Dumb were 
supposed to be few in number, it was asserted that they could 
be accommodated at one school, and, consequently, those be- 
longing to the City and State of New York could be sent to Hart- 
ford, which would be injured by another institution in this city. 
Therefore, further proceedings in New York, were considered 
by some as unnecessary. These and other reasons were urged 
at the time and had a preponderating influence in the majority 
ofthe gentlemen present. The public meetings were accordingly, 
adjourned, sine die. 

The gentlemen who first met on this interesting subject, in 
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‘The Rev. Mr. Gallaudet of Hartford, and Laurent Clerc, a Deaf 
Mute. 
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New York, concluded it most adviseable to acquiesce in the 
decision of a public expression, and wait until the public mind, 
should be more informed. They accordingly waited some time; 
but inasmuch as these meetings had resulted from Mr. Gard’s 
letter, and had been called without a knowledge of an institution 
in Hartford, and consequently without a wish or desire to injure 
or retard so laudable an undertaking, it was thought by some 
benevolent men, that the friends to an institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, in the city of New York should not abandon, but 
proceed to organize one, and avoid obstructing or interfering 
with that of Hartford. The number of Deaf Mutes in the city 
of New York was unexpectedly great; and after the pains taken 
to ascertain their names and residence, it became imperative 
upon those who had engaged in the inquiry, not to forsake these 
unfortunates; and more particularly so, if the proportion of Deaf 
Mutes was the same in the State as in the city, there must neces- 
sarily be from 400 to 500 in the limits of the commonwealth. 
These could not all be accommodated in one school, and many 
of those already known, were not able to find the means of in- 
struction out of the State. The magnitude of the objects in view, 
and the necessity of something being done for our own Deaf and 
Dumb poor, increased upon investigation and inquiry. The 
number of this class of fellow-beings, in the country, could not 
be accommodated in one or two schools, and since it was satis- 
factorily ascertained that instruction could be imparted to the 
Deaf and Dumb, it was finally agreed to institute a school in this 
city, and open it as a Charity, as soon as circumstances would 
admit, in which the poor should receive gratuitous instruction, 
and those who were able, should pay in proportion to their 
means. 

The meetings which were subsequently convened, were at- 
tended by those only who wished a School established in New 
York; and they accordingly organized a list of Officers and Direc- 
tors in the spring of 1817, and applied to the State Legislature 
for an act of incorporation, which was passed on the 15th April, 
1817. 

On the 22d May, 1817, the Board of Directors met under the 
act of incorporation. One year rolled away, and little or nothing 
was done, for the want of means and a teacher. The principal 
events of this year were, the appointment of a committee to write 
to Europe, and make inquiries for a teacher. The answer was 
not received till the summer of 1818, and the terms were so ex- 
travagant, that the Directors could not comply. 

On the 24th March, 1818, the Deaf and Dumb of New York 
were collected before a large assembly of ladies and gentlemen, 
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in the Court-room of the City Hall, where Dr. Mitchill, delivered 
a very appropriate address on the importance and practicability 
of instructing them’. In May following, Mr. Abraham O. Stans- 
bury was engaged as a teacher, and the School. was opened with 
four pupils, under his superintendence and instruction. The 
pupils soon increased, and the applications were numerous, and 
beyond the means of the Directors to provide for them. An ap- 
plication was accordingly made to the Corporation of the city of 
New York, from whom a donation of 500 dollars was received, 
and an annual appropriation of 400. 

In the spring of 1819, the pupils had increased to forty-seven; 
when Drs. Mitchill and Akerly, accompanied by the teacher and 
eleven Deaf Mutes, proceeded to Albany, where the Legislature 
was then in session, before whom an exhibition was made. This 
visit resulted in a donation from the State treasury of 10,000 
dollars. With the increase of pupils, it had been found necessary 
to engage Miss Mary Stansbury, as an instructress; and in June, 
with the further increase, Mr. Horace Loofborrow was also en- 
gaged as an assistant teacher. 

In 1820, the pupils having increased to fifty-six, it was 
found that the expense of board, tuition, books, stationary and 
contingent charges, were so great, that unless the Directors 
stopped receiving pupils, and reduced their expenses, the funds 
of the institution would be soon exhausted. They resorted to 
both expedients, and yet, in the spring of 1821, they were obliged 
to make another appeal to the liberality of the legislature. Dr. 
Akerly, in behalf of the institution, arrived in Albany in the be- 
ginning of April, three days previous to the adjournment of the 
legislature, and obtained a grant of $2,500 in money from the 
treasury. When the subject was under discussion, Mr. Peter 
Sharpe, speaker of Assembly, stated, that at so late a period of 
the session, (the last day,) it was found impossible to prepare a 
bill for the support or endowment of the Deaf and Dumb In- 
stitution in New York; and as he was friendly to this, which he 
considered one of the best of charities he hoped the legislature 
would patronise it: he should therefore vote for the amendment 
of his honourable friend (Mr. Verplank,) to the supply bill, giving 
aid to the Deaf and Dumb. This would enable the Directors 
to keep the Institution in operation until they could apply to the 
next legislature for a more permanent endowment. 

At that period the pupils were fifty-two in number, and the 
grant of $2,500, together with what was raised in the city of New 
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i’ copy of Dr. Mitchill’s address is preserved in the Volta Bureau. 
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York by donations, subscriptions, and benefits, etc. enabled the 
Directors to support the Institution with the same number of 
pupils another year. 

In May, 1821, on the departure of Mr. Stansbury, principal 
teacher, for Europe, he was succeeded by Mr. Horace Loofbor- 
row; and Mr. Clinton Mitchill was employed as an assistant 
teacher in the place of the latter. 

In June following, the Directors published a work on the 
instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, which has since been used in 
the school of the Institution with manifest advantage. This work 
was arranged and compiled by one of the Directors, under the 
direction of the committee of instruction, consisting of Dr. Mit- 
chill, the Rev. Drs. Milnor and M’Leod, Charles G. Haines, Esq, 
and Dr. A. Akerly. 

At the commencement of the year 1822, it was foreseen by 
the Directors of the Institution, that with fifty-two pupils, there 
would be no funds left by spring for their support, and the stay 
and maintenance of the school. Further aid from the Legisla- 
ture, as anticipated last year, was again contemplated and ex- 
pected. Dr. A. Akerly, Mr. Horace Loofborrow, the principal 
teacher, and six of the Deaf Mutes, proceeded to Albany in the 
latter part of January, to make such explanations and demonstra- 
tions before the Legislature as might be found necessary. A 
bill was brought before the house by Mr. G. C. Verplank, and 
became a law on the 16th April, 1822. Under this law the In- 
stitution has been supported to the present time, with the aid of 
the other means detailed in the preceding Annual Report. 


(To be continued.) 
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NECROLOGY FOR 1904 OF PERSONS CONNECTED 
WITH THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


Bending, Eugene J.; Director of Manual Training in the Wisconsin 
School, at Delavan, since 1896; died April 25. 

Bernasconi, Miss Merope; a teacher in the Genoa Institution for ten 
years and previously connected with the Milan Institution; died No- 
vember 19. 

Bertram, Dr.; founder of the Berlin city institution for the Deaf; died 
November 5. 

Bonner, Samuel A.; a trustee of the Columbus, Ohio, Institution since 
1895, and President of the Board since 1896; died April 5. 

Brill, Bernhard; editor of the well-known Australian journal “Der Taub- 
stummencourier”’; died at Vienna, March 28. 

Brooks, Mrs. Sarah Antoinette [Rogers]; a teacher in the South Carolina 
School and, later, in the Texas School; died May 3. 

Davidson, Mrs. Edna Howes; for several years a teacher in the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution; died February 27. 

Dawson, Ella S.; a teacher since 1890 in the Pennsylvania Insti‘ution; did 
September 29. 

Erdmann, Dr, Bernhard; Director of the Stettin, Germany, Institution 
for a quarter of a century: died October 27. 

Fechheimer, L. S.; a director, life member, and annual contributor of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf; died July 5. 

Foster, Mrs. Mary E. Unkart; a teacher at different times in the New 
York Institution at Washington Heights, a private school. the Mystic, 
Conn., Oral School, and the Malone, N. Y., School; died during the 
summer. 

Gass, Marshall T.; Superintendent of the Michigan Institution from 1883 
to 1903; died May 6. 

Grow, Mrs. Lucinda E. [Hill]; a teacher in the North Carolina Institution 
fiteen years and in the Maryland School sixteen years; died November 
14. 

Guthrie, May L.; a teacher for five years in the Detroit School; died Sep- 
tember 23. 

Jastremski, Dr. John; Principal of the Louisiana Institution for twenty- 
one years; died July 5. 

Jenkins, S. J.; Superintendent of the Texas School for Colored Deaf for 
seven years; died April 21. 

Kilian, Konrad; born at Wurttemberg; he went to France at an early age; 
was a zealous promoter of the German method and founded two 
institutions for the Deaf; died at Grenoble, France, on March 4, aged 
eighty-one. 
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Kirfel, Mr.: Director of the institution at Kempen, Rheinish, Prussia; 
died November 19. 

Klaus, Mr.; retired inspector of the institution at Gmiind, Wurttemberg, 
Germany; died in February, 


Landis, Kate S.; for nineteen years a teacher in the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion; died July 28. 

Latham, Dr. William H.; a valued teacher in the Indiana Institution for 
fifty-six years; author of several books on language teaching; died 
April 5, aged ninety. 

Levit, Christian; a teacher at the Schleswig Institution since 1863, and 
prominently identified with every effort to further the education of 
the Deaf; died June 25. 

Meagher, Martin E.; for many years teacher in carpentry in the Lexing- 
ton Ave. School, New York City; died during the summer. 

McCoy, Mrs. Eleanor [Langlois]; for twenty-two years a teacher in the 
Wisconsin School at Delavan; previously assistant Matron in the 
New York Institution and a teacher of a private pupil; died June 5. 

Muller, Max; teacher of the Deaf at Leipzig, Saxony; died August 3. 

Morrison, Frederick D.; Superintendent of the Maryland School for the 
Blind and of the Maryland School for Colored Blind and Deaf; died 
October 8. 

Posey, Sarah J.; for thirty years a teacher in the Georgia School; died 
May 16. 

Seiss, Rev. Dr. Joseph A.; member of the Board of Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for twenty-three years and at the time of his 
death Vice-President of the Board; author of “Children of Silence”; 
died June 20, aged eighty-one. 

Selby, Mary A.; a teacher for twenty-two years in the Illinois School; 
died December 17. 

Staude, Elwin; publisher of the “Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung” and 
a prominent authority on the education of the Deaf; died May 1. 

Straw, Mary B.; a teacher in the Ohio Institution from 1876 to 1890; 
died October 8. 

Streich, Traugott; Director of the Gmiind, Wurttemberg, Institution; 
died in December. 

Swett, Ellen Harrington; Principal of the New England Industrial School 
for Deaf-Mutes, at Beverly, Mass.; died March 30. 

Titze, G.; teacher of the Deaf at Karlskrona, Sweden; died November 6. 

Tompson, Edward William Emery; a prominent resident of Brookline, 
Mass., warmly interested in the education of the Deaf, President of 
the Boston Parents’ Association for the Education of Deaf Children; 
died February 4. 

Townsend, Edward Mitchell; a Director of the New York Institution since 
1882; died February 2. 

Treibel, Counsellor D.; former Director of the Royal Institution for the 
Deaf at Berlin; died in May. 

Todd, Mrs. Alice H. Freeman; a teacher for three yea s in the Michigan 
School and for three years in the Indiana School; died October 9. 

Trist, Sophia J.; a retired teacher of the Pennsylvania Institution; died in 

September. 
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Waetzold, Privy Counsellor Dr.; chief of a bureau in the Prussian Minis- 
try of Public Instruction; a warm friend and well-wisher of the Deaf 
and their teachers; died June I. 

Wait, Francis F.; a teacher in the Illinois School for six years, until 1898; 
died February 4. 

Wardroper, Maria L.; a teacher in the Kentucky Institution; died Sep- 
tember 2. 

Wassmann, Wilhelm; for upwards of twenty-six years a teacher in the 
institution of Stade, Province of Hanover, Germany; died March 29. 

Weed, George Ludington, D. D.; Superintendent at different times of 
the Columbus, Ohio, Institution and of the Delavan, Wisconsin, 
School; from 1875 to 1894 a valued teacher in the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution; author of “Great Truths Simply Told” and other books of 
similar character; died September 22, aged seventy-six. 


Weisweiller, Nicholas; Director of the Cologne Institution and nestor 
of the education of the Deaf in Germany; connected with the Cologne 
Institution for fifty-six years—twenty-six as instructor; died Novem- 
ber 19, aged seventy-nine. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH REPORT of the California Institution for the Deaf 

and the Blind. 1904. 

The Superintendent, Dr. Warring Wilkinson, reports the number of 
pupils in attendance on June 30, 1904, as 224, including both the deaf and 
the blind. Dr. Wilkinson presents a plan of ‘Institution Extension” that 
has much to commend it, and it may well be hoped that his purpose to 
put the plan in execution at an early date will bring ample demonstration 
of its practicability and value. In discussing it Dr. Wilkinson says in 
part: 

“For several years I have been in correspondence with a large number 
of our old pupils; some of whom have graduated, and some of whom 
have left school under time limit or the harsh necessities of res angusta 
domi before they had acquired that accurate use of the English language 
which it is our chief effort to give. In many of their letters one cculd see 
reflected the scant intellectual atmosphere of the writer’s environment, 
and the sad isolation due to his deafness. The aridity of life in the moun- 
tains, on cattle ranches,on remote farms, and in the mills where many have 
sought and found remunerative employment is not favorable to mental 
development, less even for the deaf than for those who can hear. Many of 
the letters I receive contain errors of grammatical construction, misuse of 
words, and those inverted forms of expression which are known as “deaf 
mutisms,” and which indicate certain processes of thinking rather than 
methods of education. It has been my custom to correct these letters 
and return them to the writers with such “notes” as seemed appropriate 
and helpful. The improvement in subsequent communications was 80 
marked and satisfactory as to lead me to believe that an ‘Institution 
Extension” course might be organized, and inaugurated with profit and 
pleasure for former pupils. Those to whom I have spoken of it approve 
the undertaking. The expense in the experimental stage at least would 
be trifling. A small membership fee would pay for postage stamps. It 
may be necessary in special cases to supply books for the students, and 
the Durham fund or the Strauss fund would not be put to misuse if either 
were called upon to contribute something toward this method of advan- 
cing the welfare of the deaf. The teachers will be glad, I am sure, to co- 
operate in the way of preparing courses and correcting papers, while the 
California News, the Institution publication, can be made a “seful adjunct 
in the scheme by becoming the official organ of the Extension work. The 
courses, when fully developed, will include studies in English, mathe 
matics, history, and such courses in science as will enable the student to 
keep abreast with the progress of modern research and discovery. 
there is a demand for Latin or modern languages, provisions will be made 
for satisfying such demands. 

_ _ “Preliminary steps are now being taken to carry out the project, and 
it is hoped to have it in operation by the opening of the new year, 1905. 
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“So far as I know, the scheme outlined above has never been attempt- 
ed for the deaf, and I am not prepared to say what its outcome wil be, 
but the plan seems feasible, and its carrying out may prove so helpful and 
popular with the deaf as to justify the employment of a special teacher or 
even a corps of instructors, who shall give their full time to this means of 
advancing the best interests of those whose handicap of deafness interferes 
so seriously with intellectual progress.” 

Dr. Wilkinson argues at considerable length upon the day-school 
question, setting forth the disadvantages of day-schools in comparison 
with boarding schools. 


ANNUAL REPORT of the Boston School for the Deaf, at Jamaica 

Plain, Mass. 1904. 

This school has recently been removed to North Main Street, Ran- 
dolph, Mass., (near Boston.) It occupies a handsome new four story build- 
ing, and at the close of the last school year in June, the number of pupils 
enrolled was 49. The school pursues the purely O-al method. The Sup- 
erintendent, Rev. Father Thomas Magennis, discussing the subject 
of speech reading, makes the following interesting observations: 

“To teach deaf children to understand what is said to them by ob- 
serving the motion of the lips of those who speak to them is no longer 
atheory, it is an accomplished fact; it is not merely a science, it is an art. 
Children who were unabie to understand a single word when they entered 
our school now read with ease from the lips of their teachers and more 
or less readily from the lips of others. It is not surprising that they read 
more easily from their teachers than from those whom they do not meet 
so often. There is as great a difference in the pronunciation of the same 
word by several persons as there is in the writing of it. As very few 
persons write a word precisely alike, although they make use of the same 
letters, so very few persons pronounce it alike, There is always some varia- 
tion. The use of the labial muscles is more variable than the use of the 
pen. When we become accustomed to the handwriting of certain persons, 
even though the formation of the letters by them may be much more 
imperfect than that of others whose writing we rarely see, we read the 
imperfect writing without a conscious effort, and the other slowly and 
deliberately. It is so with our pupils. They read with wonderful accu- 
racy from the lips of their teachers, with whom they are brought in con- 
tact during the greater part of the day, while they can read but little from 
the lips of strangers. This is because there is the same variation in orth- 
oepy as there is in chirography. To teach deaf children to read from the 
lips of others and understand what is spoken to them is a great stride in 
advance of former methods of educating these children.” 


ANNUAL REPORT of the Texas Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Austin. 

1904. 

The Superintendent, Mr. B. F. McNulty, gives the enro!lment fr the 
last school session as 441, of which number 241 were taught orally. In 
referring to methods, he says: “All new pupils are placed in charge of 
experienced oral teachers and given ample time to show what they can 
do, being transferred to the Manual Department only when it has been 
thoroughly demonstrated that there is absolutely no talent for speech or 
speech-reading.” The Superintendent commends in high terms the en- 
terprise and the spirit of progress exhibited by the Principal of the school 
and nine of the teachers who at their own expense took a summer course 
of training at Northampton during the vacation period. 
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ANNUAL REPORT of the Glasgow, Scotland, Institution for the Deaf; 

1904. 

The number of pupils reported in the school is 168. The institution 
aurist, Dr. James Kerr Love, reports that he is conducting a Research 
the subject of which is Deaf Mutism, he having been offered a grant for 
the purpose by the Carnegie Trustees. Apparatus to the value of nearly 
$250. has been purchased and is being used—(1) To ascertain the dis- 
tributio:. of the remaining heaving of the deaf child where such hearing 
exists; (2) To ascertain the nature of the neuro-organisms which exist 
in the suppurative condition present in the ears of the deaf. The well 
known Mr. W. H. Addison is the headmaster of the school. 


ANNUAL REPORT of the Training College for Teachers and. School 
for Children. 11, Fitzroy Square London, W. 1904. 


This Training College and School is maintained by the Association 
for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf. In its more than thirty years’ his- 
tory it has trained over seventy teachers, and carried through its prae- 
tice school a large number of punils. The present enrollment of the 
school is 52 pupils, and pupils are permitted to remain under instruction 
until they are 16 years of age. The Director is Mr. Wm. Van Praagh and 
his teaching staff consists of fou~ teachers. 


ANNUAL REPORT of the Christiania Public School for the Deaf, 1903- 

1904. 

Number of teachers: 18 including the Director, Mr. I. A. Fjortoft. 
Number of pupils: 78. Instruction, in eight classes is given in religion, 
Norwegian, natural philosophy, history, geography, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, and drawing. The girls receive instruction in sewing, knitting, etc. 
and for the boys there is a shoesmaker’s and tailor’s shop. 


REPORT of the Royal Bavarian Central Institution for the Deaf at 

Munich for 1903. 

This institution can look back on a period of usefulness, covering 
a century, It is under the Ministry of State and receives an annual sub- 
vention from the Government; in addition to which many private in- 
dividuals contribute very largely to the funds of the institution. The 
number of teachers, inclusive of the Director, is 13; and the number of 
pupils 103: 62 boys and 41 girls. 


ANNUAL REPORT of the association of the deaf in the Russian Pro- 
vince of Schleswig, Holestein, for 1903-1904. 


This association, whose object it is to extend financial aid to indi- 
gent and worthy deaf had an income of 29,668 mark, 10 pfennig ($7,061.00) 
and with this comparatively small sum has done a vast amount of good. 
The Report also gives an account of the home for aged deaf in the city 
of Schleswig. The number of inmates was 9, viz., 4 women and 5 men 


REPORT of the Swedish Home for Blind Deaf, for 1904. 


This institution is conducted by Mrs. Elizabeth Anrep-Nordin at 
Vanersborg The number of inmates during the year was 25, viz., 12 boys 
and 13 girls, who received instruction in religion, Swedish, history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, singing, and gymnastics. A careful record is kept of 
the progress of each pupil, and is incorporated in this report thus giving 
a brief history of each. 
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ANNUAL REPORT of the West Australia Deaf and Dumb Institution 

at Cotteslow Beach. 1904. 

This school has fifteen pupils in attendance. ‘The media of com- 
munication between the teacher and scholars comprise lip-reading, the 
manual alphabet, and writing; signs, with their inherent vagueness, being 
most rarely resorted to.” 


ANNUAL REPORT of the Victorian Deaf and Dumb Institution, at 
Melbourne. 1904. 
This report shows an attendance of 72 pupils, “of which number 62 are 
instructed on the Oral, and 10 on the Manual or Silent System.” Mr. J. 
Adcock is the Superintendent. 


REPORT of the Public school for the Deaf at Trondhjem, Norway, for 
1903-1904. 
Number of steadily employed teachers: 10; number of teachers giving 
occasional instruction: 10. Number of pupils: 76, viz., 45 boys and 31 
girls. 


REPORT of the School Board of the city of Berlin for 1903. 

Giving complete statistics of all the city schools. The city school for 
the deaf had one director and 21 teachers. The number of classes was 
9, the 2d and 6th having three subdivisions, and the 3d, 4th, and 8th, 
two subdivisions. The total number of pupils was 200: 107 boys and 93 
girls; 18 finished their schooling, and nearly all of them found places in 
some trade or business, which would assure their eventual independence. 
Through the evening school for adult deaf they are kept in constant con- 
tact with the institution. 


ORDNUNZ DER GOTTESDIENSTE FUR TAUBSTUMME. 
[Order of exercises of divine worship for the deaf] of the Evangel- 
ical-Luthern Church of Hanover. 

This work gives liturgies with responsive reading for the service 
proper and the celebration of the sacraments. 


STATISTISCHE NACHRICHTEN itber die Taubstummen-Anstaltan 
Deutschlands und der Russischen Ostseeproringen [Statistics of the 
institutions for the deaf in Germany and the Baltic Provinces of 
Russia], for 1905; ninth year, by J, Radomski, Pose, 1905. 

_ This useful almanac shows an improvement over the previous year’s 

issue, as it gives not only very full and reliable statistics of the German 

institutions, but also those of the Baltic Provinces of Russia. 


TASCHEN-NOTIZ-UND-ADRESSBUCH fiir Taubstumme for 1905; 

Sth year; Leipzig. 

The issue of this calender, in addition to the one previously referred 
to, shows that there is a demand for such books among the deaf of Germa- 
ny. Besides the usual information found in Almanacs this one gives, in 
addition to the statistics of the German institutions for the deaf, a full 
list (as far as obtainable) of associations of the deaf throughout the world, 
a brief review of the German periodicals for the deaf, and a number of 
mustrated biographies of teachers of the deaf both of the past and present 
ime. 
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HELEN KELLER: Mit Liv. 

The Volta Bureau has received from the publishers, H. Aschehang, 
Christiania, the Norwegian translation of Miss Keller’s life-story. It 
is a neat volume of 162 pages, small 8vo, with beautiful clear print, and 
embellished by several illustrations: Miss Keller with her dog; Miss 
Keller, Miss Sullivan, and Joseph Jefferson; and Miss Sullivan reading 
to Miss Keller. The translation is by Kathrine Faye-Hansen; and de- 
serves the highest praise. It is not only a faithful translation of the orig- 
inal, but it reads like an original writing. The people of Norway may 
well be congratulated in possessing in this volume the means of becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with the wonderful story of Miss Keller’s life; 
and we have no doubt that the book will find a wide circle of readers in 
the old Norse country, which has done so much for the education of her 
own deaf, and for their physical, mental, and moral improvement. 


LIP-READING (La lecture sur les lévres), by A. Bélanger, Paris, rgo4. 

This is a pamphlet of 35 pages, in which the weil known French 
author speaks of lip-reading—what it means; the usefulness of lip-reading 
for deaf persons; the length of time which should be devoted to it; and, 
in conclusion, gives a large number of practical exercises, of course 
entirely adapted to persons whose native language is French. 


DAS TURNEN DER TAUBSTUMMEN [Gymnastics for the deaf], 
by Dr. A. Gutzmann. 

This is strong plea for the thorough gymnastic training of the deaf; 
instruction in gymnastics should be imparted by speech, just like cther 
subjects; not by signs and mimics. Gymnastics are not only possible, 
but at least as necessary for deaf as for hearing persons, in order to make 
them strong and healthy members of human society. The author makes 
the following suggestions: 1, At every institution for the deaf instruc- 
tion in gymnastics should be compulsory, both for boys and girls; 
2. Every institution should have a thoroughly trained teacher of gym- 
nastics, who at the same time is a trained teacher of the deaf; 3. In- 
struction in gymnastics should be under the surveillance of a specialist 
who need not be a teacher of the deaf; 4. The same excellence in gym- 
nastics should be reached in the schools for the deaf as in the public 
schools; the very lowest number of hours devoted to this instruction 
should be two per week; 5. Instruction in gymnastics should be given 
by speech. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS of Meetings of the Council of 

Institutions for the Deaf, held at the Royal Institution, Derby, June 

3 and 4, 1904. 

The published proceedings show the meetings of the Council of Head- 
masters at Derby to have been most interesting. The p-incipal topics 
discussed were: “The School Period,” discussion being led by Dr. R. 
Elliott; “The Advisability of Extending the School Period to the Age of 
Eighteen,” by Mr. Wm. Van Praagh; “The Disadvantages of Irregular 
Attendance,” by Mr. W. B, Smith; “School Training of the Deaf, and its 
Relation to Industrial Pursuits,” by Mr. P. Dodds; “A Scheme of Manual 
Training for a Large Institution,” by Mr. W. Nelson. 

In appendices to the Report are given tables of statistics relating to 
school population, number and classification of teachers, methods of in- 
struction, fees charged, trades taught, etc. The statistics embrace all the 
schools in Great Britain and Ireland. The number of residential (board- 
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ing) schools is 26; of non-residential (day) schools, 24; total, 50. The 
following compilation shows the distribution of pupils as relative to the 
methods employed in their instruction: 
Method of Instruction. 
Oral. Silent. Combined. 
2% residential (boarding) schools 447 355 
24 non-residential (day) schools 16 95 
so schools K 463 450 
Foot notes to the tables show that a portion of 110 pupils are counted 
twice, being as may be inferred non-residential pupils attending, or under 
the supervision of, residential schools, 


AMERICAN ANNALS of the Deaf. Washington, D. C. January, 1905. 

This number of the Annals is almost entirely given to the publica- 
tion of the papers and proceedings of the Ninth Conference of Superin- 
tendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, held at St. 
Louis the past summer. 











CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


FOR AND AGAINST FREE OBJECT INSTRUCTION, 


In discussing this question an attempt is made to arrive at some con- 
clusion relative to the often repeated statement that “the imitative method 
must be considered as a decided backard step in the education of the 
deaf.” As regards the higher schools, we notice during the last ten years 
a methodical new development in instruction in the two modern languages, 
French and English. No one can close his eyes to this fact, although it 
may appear strange that just these subjects of instruction have taken a 


step in advance. The question will naturally be asked: What was the 
immediate cause of the reform? The answer is easily given: The ur 
satisfactory result of former methods. After long years of instruction 
the pupils were not able to use the foreign language in practical life, d- 
ther in writing or speaking. The method used in teaching foreign lang- 
uages so thoroughly disgusted the pupil, that as soon as he left the school, 
hethrewallthisseemingly useless knowledge overboard as ballast. Those, 
however, who were compelled to enter a business career, soon found out 
that the knowledge acquired at school did not prove an aid to them. The 
immense progress of commerce and intercourse between the nations ia 
the nineties of the last century brought about a thorough reform in the 
instruction in modern languages. The old grammatical, systematic 
method was abandoned, and instruction was imparted by conversation 
and object lessons. In a recently published guide for acquiring the Eng- 
lish language, the following principle is laid down: “From the very first 
hour of instruction the pupils must be led to the free oral and written 
use of the English language.” 

In our education of the deaf, the complaints relative to unsatisfac- 
tory results in the application of the everyday conversational language 
by the pupils, have not by any manner of means ceased. Only one shall 
be mentioned here. Mr. Finzer of Gerlachsheim says: “Pupils who 
have been deaf from their earliest youth, and who have, on the basis of 
our present method, mastered the most necessary forms of our language 
are exceptions. The most optimistic teacher of the deaf cannot close 
his eyes to this fact.” What means, then, should the teacher of the deaf 
employ to make instruction in speech such as to interest the pupil 
fill him with a desire to practically apply his knowledge? The teacher 
of the deaf must turn to real life, to a much higher degree than the 
teacher of a foreign language does in the instruction he imparts. 
teacher of the deaf must permanently cultivate the following fields: 
1. The live intercourse between teachers and pupils. 2. The intercourse 
of the pupils among themselves and with other human beings. 3. 
natural objects of their surroundings in their relation to man as objects 
of use, or as objects in actual life. Mr. Kraiss-Wiizburg says very truly: 
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“Intercourse with such children (the deaf) teaches us that rational speech 
can only be acquired by them from the objects of their surroundings, 
and their use to human society, i. e., the conversational language follow- 
ing the seen object, must form the basis of all instruction in speech.” It 
is evident, that all the modern efforts at reform in instruction (in foreign 
languages, in natural history, in history, and as regards the deaf in speech) 
spring from one common source, viz., to combat intellectualism, the 
educational idol of our times, by taking into account, as a matter of 
principle, the inner life of the child, its mind and will power. Fri ym this 
point of view, free object instruction should be considered, and in this 
regard it has to fulfil a great and important mission in the education of 
the deaf. No one, if he is sincere, could consider it a backward step. That 
free object instruction also has its opponents is but natural. 

The starting point of every discussion regarding free object instruc- 
tion is generally Hill’s well known axiom: “Develop speech in the deaf 
child just as actual life produces it in the child possessed of all its senses.” 
Hill proves this rule in such an admirable manner, that it will not be 
amiss to quote him: “The method of instruction according to which our 
language can develop into an actual need for life also in the deaf, is 
best indicated by common everyday life; for, after 4 few years, the child 
possessed of all its senses acquires without any special instruction a lan- 
guage which fully meets all requirements. If we observe closer in what 
manner language develops in the child possessed of all its senses, we 
find that it learns this language through its innermost desire, through 
the objects which it sees in its surroundings, and through its actual need 
ofa means of communication. The mother shows to the child the objects 
of its surroundings, points to them, and speaks the names of the objects.” 
In teaching speech to deaf children, this same road should be followed. 
The trouble with Hill was, however, that object instruction frequently 
became a mere nomenclature, overburdening the deaf child with a long 
list of many unnecessary words. The natural acquirement of speech by 
the child is composed of two elements, viz., the natural influence of every 
day life, and the psychological power of the child’s interest in the subject. 
The former furnishes the matter, and the latter instils the form of speech 
into the mind of the child. 

Free object instruction of the deaf aims at the application, as a princi- 
ple, of these two elements, with the view to give to the deaf a useful con- 
versational language, a language which closely grows into its mind and 
becomes its firm possession. Only if this is done—and not otherwise— 
will Hill’s axiom, “Develop speech in the deaf child, etc.,” (quoted above) 
become true. 

A number of objections have been raised against free object in- 
struction in schools for the deaf, principally by persons who do not sep- 
arate thought and speech, and are fettered by the influence of the gram- 
matical method. As regards the principal objections it will not be amiss 
to ask some counter questions: 

Some people say: 1. The mother’s speech-school cannot be imi- 
tated in the instruction of the deaf. We ask: Have we obtained satisfac- 
tory results by straying so far from it? Is not the little deaf child also 
an ignorant child possessed of subjective interest and a vigorous mind? 
For the very reason that our pupils are “deaf” and “mentally poor,” 


a must as far as possible put free object instruction into the school of 
ife. 


_ 2. Every day life does not place before the eyes of the child every- 
thing which it should know. Is it not sufficient if the pupil learns to 
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designate with some degree of certainty the objects which pass before 
his eyes, say in three years? Does the child by methodical descriptive 
instruction learn to know everything which it needs in every day life? 
The main question is not “how much,” but “how.” 

3. The rapidly passing life with its manifold phases cannot be trans. 
planted to the school room. Is it not already a great point gained if the 
pupils learn to correctly indicate the events and objects of every day 
life with their teachers and fellow pupils? Does not our life have innum. 
erable relations with the life of the great outside world? 

4. The phantasmagoric changes of every day life will confuse the 
children. Do the hearing children appear to -have a confused mind? 
Are we to occupy our pupils for weeks with one and the same subject? 
Does not variety produce pleasure and happiness? 

5. The close following of every day life produces a lack of suitable 
subjects for instruction. If I were to ask my pupils of the second year 
whether they had ever suffered from such lack of subjects, I feel con 
vinced that they would all answer: ‘No, never!” 

6. Free object instruction neglects the forms of speech and logical 
thought. Has the methodical descriptive instruction and the special in- 
struction in grammatical forms produced satisfactory results as regards 
the practical application of the forms of language? To the questions, 
“what do you call thinking?” and “how do you teach thinking?” even 
science in our days furnishes widely differing answers. It is a fact that 
the more talk there was in schools of thinking, the more determinedly 
pupils were forced to think, all the less did they learn, and all the more 
monotonous and unnatural did the method of instruction become. 

In conclusion, it must be acknowledged that our instruction in lan 
guage is still too much influenced by old theories, especially the narrow- 
ing, philosophical hypothesis that thought and speech are identical. What 
our pupils are to learn in the lower grades is not in the first line “think 
ing” but “speaking.” Instruction in speech does not aim at the ac 
quirement of new thoughts, but is solely intended to teach the deaf to 
speak as people speak to each other in every day intercourse—[ Blatter fir 
Taubstummenbildung. } 


THE LOOKING GLASS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
AND LIP-READING. 


What children are able to see of naturally spoken words, this they 
must learn to grasp. This is absolutely necessary; on the other hand 
it cannot be expected of a deaf person who has not had much schooling 
that he should at once correctly read off naturally spoken words, with 
out having recourse to guessing, which of course invariably proves 4 
hindrance. To meet the requirements of natural speech on the one 
side, and distinctness on the other, the looking glass is used to great 
advantage. By its aid the teacher can, when preparing himself for the 
lessons at home, observe and regulate his own speech; and it sho 
also be used as much as possible in the class; which of course is follo 
by still greater success because the pupils immediately prove the cot 
rectness of the limit drawn by the teacher. The pupils are to understand 
that the teacher is right when he does not open the mouth any wider 
than he actually does, because the difference between this and a simila 
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word will also be seen by opening the mouth less. If the unpractised 
does not immediately distinguish this difference, his sight will be sharp- 
ened by an exact repetition. On the other hand, the teacher who 
carefully observes his own manner of speaking will see that, without 
interfering with its naturalness, he must in the beginning here and there 
go a little farther, pay more attention to this or that articulation, and 
speak more slowly; in the course of one instruction, how he can then 
speak faster and with less sharp articulation. To ascertain whether the 
children have read off correctly, the spoken word should be written 
down by them. The teacher will then underscore wrongly written words, 
and discuss them. He will speak and write the erroneously written word. 
Both is done by the aid of the looking-glass, and by pointing out the 
easily observed little differences. Then follows alternately the speak- 
ing of the rightly and wrongly written word. The pupil must show by 
speaking after the teacher, whether he has read off correctly, and the 
teacher will confirm the correctness by nodding and pointing out, or 
if necessary call attention to mistakes which have still crept in. The 
same ccurse is followed in improving portions of sentences and whole 
sentences. The looking glass will in most cases tell the teacher that he 
has to pronounce the combinations in a natural manner. 

A suitable means of preserving the natural character of the pro- 
nunciation is to speak sufficiently loud, The louder the teacher speaks 
the less distortions of the mouth will there be, for articulation is more 
distinct, better defined. If on the other hand the teacher does not speak 
loud—of course excluding all yelling—he loses more and more the feeling 
whether he articulates distinctly or not, and comes to make grimaces 
through his efforts to make himself understood, as the hearing does not to 
such a degree as in loud speaking serve as a standard of distinctness. This 
is ascertained through comparative observations by means of the looking 
glass, You can do without the looking glass far more when speaking 
loud than when speaking in a subdued tone of voice. 

As regards accentuation, the looking glass will show the teacher 
that the grasping of more strongly marked syllables can easily be ac- 
complished by means of the sense of sight, and that the pupils can be 
taught to observe the difference between more or less accentuated syl- 
lables. If the teacher avoids more and more all nodding of the head, 
and other motions indicating accentuation, the pupils learn to watch 
the finer movements of the lips. As regards the use of the looking glass 
by the pupils, the following may briefly be stated: As often as necessary 
teacher and pupil should use it in common, whenever the difference is 
to be clearly shown between two similarly looking (as regards the move- 
ment of the lips) words. The looking glass should also be held before 
the pupil who in speaking distorts his organs of speech, so as to show him 
the ugly impression which he thereby produces on others.—[Blatter fiir 
Taubstummenbildung. ] 





ART IN THE COURSE OF THE EDUCATION OF 
THE DEAF. 


Of late years the subject of education in art has been widely and 
thoroughly discussed among educators. Some people probably think 
that the subject is an entirely new one; but on closer observation it will 
appear that the aim of artistic education, viz., to bring the life of the 
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people in close touch with art, was reached in former times in a very 
effective manner, more so than is the case now. It is well known that 
among the ancient Greeks, the whole nation was pervaded with an 
artistic spirit. Though not so pronounced in the middle ages, all classes 
of the people were brought under the influence of art, owing to its relig- 
ious and ecclesiastical character. Only in the age of renaissance a new 
element began to appear by gradually establishing a separating gulf be 
tween those who had enjoyed a humanistic education, and the common 
people. Although great artists aroseever since the middle of the thirteenth 
century in many countries of Europe, art did not yet become the common 
property of all; the life of the people was not permeated by an artistic 
spirit. Since the middle of the nineteenth century, however, we can notice 
a very perceptible turn for the better, and now education in art has be 
come a prominent subject in most of our German schools. 

What applies to all young people, applies in a special sense to the 
deaf, who are greatly in need of having their inner life strengthened and 
ennobled. Nothing will do this more than an artistic—we use the word 
in the broadest sense—education, an education which in the _ children 
awakens an artistic spirit, an appreciation of all that is beautiful in na- 
ture and art. 

To begin with: the first steps in such an education are cleanliness 
and order in everything which pertains to the school room and _ the 
persons of the pupils; next, the sense of the beautiful should be awakened 
by suitable decorations—pictures, busts, flowers,—of the school room; 
next some good picture books for the use of the child in its home. What 
the picture book does in the home, the wall picture does in the school 
room. Well executed pictures on popular subjects should be found on 
the walls of every school room; not too many, so as not to scatter the 
attention of the pupils, and not to be changed too frequently, best 
about once a quarter. For the lower classes of the school we would 
recommend that the wall pictures should show single situations, either 
of landscape or “genre,” where the subjects become interesting through 
their ethical character or the beauty of coloring, or through both. Land 
scape pictures representing scenes from the country or province where 
the children have their home, will tend to awaken a love of home. For 
the middle grade, we would recommend pictures covering a wider range 
of subjects, each picture reproducing as exactly and distinctiy as possible 
the typical features of each subject. Attention should also be paid to the 
surroundings of the subject and to the back ground. In the higher grade, 
acquaintance with the subject goes already beyond the typical features, 
and extends—though at first only to a slight degree—to accidental fea 
tures, e, g., the effect of light and air at different hours of the day, the 
color effects of the surroundings, etc. 

Practical instruction in drawing, etc., will doubtless bear richer 
fruits among surroundings like we have indicated in brief outline. A$ 
an educator states it: “Only by surrounding the young with objects of 
true art, by making them familiar with everything beautiful, will they 
in after life he guarded against the admiration of ‘shoddy’ in art; and 
their zsthetical sense will be awakened both in their work and theif 
leisure.” And another one says: “Unconsciously, the recollection of beauti- 
ful and valuable pictures will be fixed in the mind of the child, and contrib 
ute its share toward ennobling him when grown up, readily to dit 
tinguish the valuable from the valueless; and endow him with what we 
term—good taste.”—[Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung]. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF OF 
NORTHWESTERN GERMANY. 


This meeting was held on the 3rd and 4th of October, 1904, in the 
ancient city of Liibeck, one of the “free cities” of the German Empire, and 
during the middle ages the most powerful of the so called “Hause Towns.” 

Among the subjects on which papers were read and which were dis- 
cussed by the delegates, we note the following: “The speech of the 
teacher of the deaf and its influence on the lip-reading of the pupils;” 
“The sensations of speech and their localization,” of which the following 
are the leading ideas: 1. Sensations of speech are called forth by in- 
centives (Reize) of speech; when the latter have ceased, the former leave 
ideas of speech. 2. The motions, touches, etc., effered by the act of 
speaking, exercise an incentive influence on the organs moved and 
touched. The incentives of speech issuing from the organ of speech of 
another person are perceived by the deaf by their senses of sight and 
touch, whilst those of his own organ of articulation are perceived by him 
solely through the sense of touch. 3. A person endowed with all five 
senses is hardly conscious of the sensations of speech caused by his own 
speech, as spoken language has for him a purely acoustic character. 
4. The first starting point of the motorial and sensorial nerves, which 
end in the periphery of the body, is found in the central organ of the 
nerves, 5. The cortical representation of an organ, the eye, the tongue, 
the throat, etc., must be sought in a region of the surface of the brain 
located diametrically oppose to it. 6. In addition to the centres of the 
various organs on the surface of the brain, there are similar centers which 
are formed in the course of life, through exercise. 7. The results of inquires 
telative to the localization of the various actions of the brain, can be 
gained only in persons possessed of all their senses or at any rate hear- 
ing persons. Consequently, the rules laid down for such persons cannot 
to their full extent be applied to deaf persons. 

Another subject was, “The reform-method in instruction in draw- 
ing.” The leading ideas of this paper were the following: The methods 
of instruction in drawing which have been in vogue hitherto, do no longer 
meet the requirements of this branch of instruction in schools for the 
deaf. The reform-method does this to a much greater degree. It should, 
therefore, in preference be followed in institutions for the deaf. 1. The 
relorm-method is closer to nature than the former methods. The method 
of study has had a decisive influence on forming the child’s mind. 
2. The reform-method by its vast range of subjects and the use of the 
most varied material produces a host of new impressions, and makes the 
existing ones clearer. It is, therefore, of greater value for schools of the 
deaf. 3. By the instruction in modeling which forms part of the reform- 
method, a more thorough idea of space is obtained, as well as a greater 
development of the sense of touch and manual skill. The development 
of the latter is of exceedingly great value in the occupations which deaf 
Persons mostly choose, 4. The sketching cultivated in the reform- 
method brings about a quick perception and rendition of the character- 
istic features of an object. Sketching thereby becomes a new and valu- 
able means of expressing ideas. 5. The development of the sense of 
form and color aimed at by the reform-method becomes a source of great 
and pure enjoyment by causing a deeper appreciation of the beauties of 
nature and art. For deaf pupils, therefore, it becomes a very important 
factor in their development of mind and heart. The paper was followed 
y a second on the same subject.—[Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. } 
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THE DRUM-LANGUAGE OF THE ABORIGINES OF 
AFRICA. 


Mr. Leo Frobenius, in his work “National character-sketches,” 
speaks of this remarkable means of communication of the aborigines in 
German Southwest Africa, from which we give the following extracts: 
It is well known that the Dualla tribe in the German colony of Kamerun 
possess an exceedingly developed language of signals, and use it on many 
occasions. By the sounds of kettledrums reaching many miles, several 
villages will discuss the most important affairs. The speech is produced 


by striking the kettledrum in different places. There are four different, 


sounds; these sounds can also be imitated by the mouth, and they then 
form a language which differs considerably from that of every day life. 
Not only can the sounds be produced by opening the mouth and gently 
tapping the cheek, but they can also be whistled. The drum-language 
is an independently developed language of syllables. It is used most in 
the western regions of equatorial Africa, but no less in Oceanica, prirci- 
pally those groups of islands which lie to the Northeast and Northwest 
of New Guinea, likewise on the Amazon River and in Mexico. The 
instrument used for this speech differs considerably in different parts 
of Africa. In Southern Kongo it is generally carried suspended from the 
neck, in Northern Kongo, it is stationary and rests on four supports 
or legs. In the South we find two forms, one a roller-like instrument, 
and the other shaped like a box with a slit on the upper side. In the 
North the round hollowed out stems of trees lie directly on the ground in 
the villages under the roof of the meeting house. Some tribes do not 
even take the trouble to fell a tree, but simply make a hollow in a stand- 
ing tree. In many places of the forest you find such trees; wherever 
there is a trap for elephants, a good location for hunting, or where a 
ferryman can be signaled from the opposite side of a river, we find such 
trees.—[ Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. ] 





THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF. 


The following are absolutely necessary for the practical education of 
teachers of the deaf, in addition to a general knowledge of pedagogics: 
a. A knowledge of the physiological processes in speaking, not only as 
regards single sounds, but principally as regards the transition of one 
sound to the other, and the combination of sounds. b. A knowledge 
of the substituting character (this includes a knowledge of mimics) 
necessary to transfer impressions received to the mind so as to become 
the mental property of the pupil. c. A knowledge of the mother tongue, 
as to its etymology and syntax. d. A knowledge of the manner im 
which a foreign language is acquired practically (not grammatically.) 
(Berlitz School.) e. A knowledge of the history and literature of deaf- 
mute education. 

It is desirable that the above mentioned knowledge should not be 
the organs of sense of persons possessed of only four senses, which is 
too scant, and that it should not only form a basis but also an incentive 
of further development. Lectures by university professors are not neces- 
sary for this purpose. A short practical course in some old established in- 
stitution for the deaf is much to be preferred. The most essential point 
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on which the instructor of teachers of the deaf should enlighten them, is 
the knowledge that no mysterious and peculiar methods are needed for 
the education of the deaf in speech and morals.—[Blatter fir Taubstum- 
nenbildung. ] 





REORGANIZATION OF THE MUSEUM OF THE 
FRENCH NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR 
THE DEAF AT PARIS. 


The new recently appointed Director of the National Institution for 
the Deaf has thoroughly reorganized the museum of the _ institution. 
Arranged in the large hall in the first story it now presents a very inter- 
esting collection. Above everything else, we can here learn from the 
works of art to what height deaf artists can rise. The twofold character 


of the museum, viz., a historical and an artistic museum, has been pre- 
served; and all the articles are arranged under these two heads. The 
historical division shows, so to speak, an illustrated history of the edu- 
cation of the deaf. It contains: 1, views and plans ofa very large number 
of institutions for the deaf both French and foreign; 2, portraits of all 
the prominent teachers of the deaf of former and present times; 3, por- 
traits of persons [authors, philosophers, physicians, etc.] who by speech 
and writing have furthered the cause of the education of the deaf; 4, por- 
traits of famous deaf persons; 5, various articles: medals, engravings, 
illustrated works, etc., which have a bearing on the education of the deaf. 
The second, or artistic division, comprises the works of deaf artists: 
sculptors, painters, engravers, lithographers, etc. For many of these 
works the deaf artists have received prizes at the annual exhibitions, and 
several have been bought by the government or by the city of Paris. 
Every Tuesday, which is visiting day at the institution, visitors are shown 
round the museum, and an opportunity is offered to them to personally 
convince themselves of the artistic capacities of the deaf.—[Blatter fiir 
Taubstummenbildung. ] 





STATISTICS OF THE CAUSES OF DEAFNESS 
AMONG THE PUPILS OF THE SWEDISH 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Dr. Nils Englund has carefully prepared these statistics f om personal 
observations. The total number of pupils in the Swedish institutions for 
the deaf as 2,426. Of these 972 (40.07 per cent.) were born deaf; and 1,454 
(50.63 per cent,) had become deaf at a longer or shorter time after birth. 
The causes of deafness among the latter were as follows: scarlet fever: 
421 (28.90 per cent.—the percentage in this and all the following cases is 
that of the 1,454 who had become deaf); diphtheria and scarlet fever: 17 
(1.18 per cent.) ; measles: 30 (2.07 per cent.): whooping cough: 14 (0,96 per 
cent.); typhoid fever: 50 (3.44 per cent.); influenza: 15 (1.03 per cent.); 
small pox: 3 (0.22 per cent.); inflammation of the brain: 428 (29.43 per 
cent.); various fevers: 115 (7.91 per cent.);convulsions 107 (7.26 per cent.); 
diseases of the ear: 19 (1.31 per cent.); colds: 13 (0.89 per cent,); water 
on the brain: 4 (0.27.); rickets: 18 (1.24 per cent.); external injuries: 12 
0.63 per cent.); neglect: 2 (0.13 per cent.); various, not clearly defined 
Sickness: 75 (5.16 per cent.).—[ Nordisk Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan.] 
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COMPLETE SEPARATION OF DEPARTMENTS A _ NECES- 
SARY CONDITION FOR SUCCESSFUL 
ORAL WORK. 


“Practice makes perfect.” An habitual use of the sign language per- 
fects one in it; a continual use of the manual alphabet leads one to the 
use of good English; and a constant use of spoken language and lip- 
reading tends to produce perfection in this mode of imparting and receiv- 
ing thought. In the education of the deaf they do not dovetail, and, like 
oil and water, they do not mix well. But a cursory investigation into 
the conditions as they exist would reveal this admixture of thought-ex- 
pression and of thought-receiving methods in use in all of the combined 
method schools. It is self-evident that this is not the ideal condition. One 
of our esteemed brother editors and principal of one of the largest schools 
for the deaf in the country says of this mixture: 

“‘As long as the atmosphere our oral pupils move in is manual their 
speech will be little more than a name. Out of the class--oom they talk in 
signs, and even in class they will use signs, except when they address 
the teacher or speech is required of them in some formal work, They 
think in signs constantly, and when required to use speech they undergo 
a process of translation. We declare, advisedly and without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that wherever the conditions are as stated above, 
efforts to impart practical speech to children deaf from infancy are, with 
an isolated exception here and there, wellnigh a failure. The logic of the 
situation as well as the facts sustain the assertion. As Lincoln declared 
that the country could not exist half free and half slave, so we hold that 
our schools cannot continue half oral and half manual.” 

What are the explanations we educators make for this state of affairs? 
Only one, and it is an explanation that explains—the varying condition, 
mental and physical, of the children who come to us. Some are cap- 
able of being instructed under the oral method—the best method toward 
making a four-fifth child a normal child; those not capable of receiving 
instruction under this method are instructed under the manual-alphabet 
method; and there is a per centage of pupils who are on account of mental 
infirmities not able to make progress in the above methods and the sign 
language is used in their instruction. This potpourri of methods neces 
sarily has to be used in the school-rooms of the combined method schools. 
The children are thus classified and instructed. But they are in the school- 
room less than half of the day. After school hours they mingle together 
and they must all have a common method for the interchange of thought 
and the easiest is the sign language and they use it. To eradicate the 


sign language from a school where it has once been introduced is like 


trying to get rid of Johnson grass in a cotton patch. 
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In the states where the schools are small it is impracticable to ad- 
vocate a separate plant for each method on account of the great expense 
it would entail, but in some of the larger schools where a new plant is to 
be built or one is in contemplation, it would be advisable to erect three 
small ones, all in the same vicinity, but far enough apart to insure no 
intermingling and under one general head. Put all pupils who have had 
oral instruction, but know the sign language, into the sign department 
and continue their oral instruction as far as practicable; put all the child- 
dren who have been instructed under the manual-alphabet method and 
who are familiar with the sign language into the sign department also. 
Open up the new department of oral instruction with all the newcomers, 
then those who make no appreciable progress may be carried over to 
the manual-alphabet department and on to the sign department if deemed 
necessary. This would at the beginning crowd the sign-department for 
a few years, but it would effectively eliminate the sign language from the 
oral and manual-alphabet departments and eventually the new depart- 
ments would assume the ratios as were maintained under the old combined 
method system. 

Then each department could practice, practice, practice its own method, 
knowing no other inimical to its progress and “practice makes perfect.”— 
Florida School Herald. 





A PROPOSED PLAN FOR TRAINING TEACHERS DISCUSSED. 


In a previous editorial we commented on the article in the Annals 
by Mr. E. S. Tillinghast upon the subject of training teachers of the deaf. 
The plan he proposes is that the Convention of American Instructors es- 
tablish a bureau for the purpose, a committee from which shall formulate 
courses of study, prescribe qualifications of teachers, conduct examina- 
tions, and issue certificates. In criticism of this plan we said in part: 

“The plan he suggests in the above quotation would probobly come 
nearer receiving the endorsement of the entire profession than almost 
any other. But we fear it would meet the same obstacle that Mr. Tilling- 
hast in his article says the idea of a central normal school to be pat- 
ronized by the entire profession would have to combat, that is, the diver- 
gence of opinion upon methods. Pure-oralists would want the students 
trained along oral lines alone; advocates of the combined-system would 
insist upon having them trained in manual as well as oral methods. 
Could these conflicting views evef be harmonized into a scheme that 
would prove generally satisfactory? Either the one demand or the other 
would have to be eliminated. If the former were eliminated pure-oral 
schools would hardly feel under obligations to appoint teachers not trained 
in accordance with their views; if the latter, the demand from combined- 
system schools for teachers could not always be supplied. The only way 
the scheme suggested could be made to work, would be to have two 
Parallel schemes, or in other words, two courses or two sets of require- 
ments and two distinct examining committees.” 
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To this the Optic makes the following reply: 


“We believe it to be the most feasible plan ever yet suggested. It 
obviates more of the serious obstacles with which our path of progress is 
beset than any plan of which we have ever read or heard, With sucha 
system adopted and made a law in each State, the teaching force of our 
schools would be forever rescued from the disastrous results of politics, 
nepotism and favoritism which so often menace our welfare. It seems 
to us that the differences between the oralists and combined-system people 
could be very easily managed. We suggest for this purpose, not two dif- 
ferent commissions, working separately, as Bro. Blattner seems to think 
necessary; but two parallel sets of requirements. Let the qualifications 
of a teacher in the combined-system school, especially in the manual class- 
es, be a knowledge of the sign language besides his literary and moral 
qualifications. But, instead of a knowledge of signs, let the teacher in 
an oral class be required to have a thorough knowledge of the position 
of the vocal organs in making every sound required of the deaf in articula- 
tion. We can see no intelligent reason why such a system might not 
operate harmoniously and to the good of our schools. It would relieve 
superintendents from much embarrassment.” 

It may be seen from the above that Brother Yates of the Optic and 
we agree as to the sort of training prospective oral or manual teachers 
should receive, but differ as to the organization of the commission—our 
friend uses that term and we like it better than committee—who shall 
have the work in hand. We said in the article which he quotes that there 
should be two such bodies; he claims one is sufficient. Our contention 
was and still is that a single body composed of a mixture of oral and 
manual teachers would not harmonizé and would be incompetent to pro- 
duce the best results in either oral or manual training. Such a scheme 
would bar out some of our very best oral teachers, as they know nothing 
about manual methods and could therefore be of slight service in mapping 
out a course of study along manual lines, prescribing qualifications, or 
conducting examinations, and it would bar out some of our most success- 
ful manual teachers, among them many deaf, as they know little or noth- 
ing about teaching speech. We, however, yield to the Optic to the ex- 
tent of conceding that the idea of a single body is perhaps feasible, provid- 
ed there be two sub-committees, one in charge of the oral and the other 
in charge of the manual work, whose ipse divit as to principles and prac- 
tice shall not be reversed or interfered with, the one by the other. But 
while making this concession there still arises in our mind a doubt, as it 
did when we wrote our previous article, whether the schools through- 
out the country could be brought to unite on one plan. In the first place, 
there are those, regardless of method, who would not surrender their 
prerogative of and responsibility for judging the qualifications of their 
teachers. In the second place, the oral schools would hardly feel inclined 
to come into any such deal, nor do they, we opine, feel the necessity for 
such action. A large percentage of oralists have come to look upon the 
Convention with distrust: whether there be reason for this feeling we 
shall not venture to say, but that it exists no well-informed person will 
deny. They give their allegiance to the speech Association and look 
to it alone for inspiration and guidance. If there shall be a commission 
to establish a course of study, prescribe qualifications, and conduct ex- 
aminations, these oralists wou!d prefer that it be under the auspices of the 
Association. Moreover, teachers with diplomas from such a commission 
would find their way into many combined-system schools, And there 
you are.—The Lone Star (Tex.). 
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SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOL HISTORY. 


Recently Superintendent Walker was in Columbia and he hunted up 
the records in the Clerk’s office and found the following facts in regard 
to the bill that was passed in 1821, authorizing the establishment of an 
asylum for the insane and a school for the deaf. 


Under the date of Dec. 20, 1821, he found the following: 

“Whereas, The benevolent purposes of society require, on the part 
of the State, a public institution for the reception and care of lunatics, 
for the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. An act to authorize the erec- 
tion of suitable buildings for a Lunatic Asylum, and a school for the Deaf 
and Dumb.” 

Then under the enactment part he found: 

“$30,000. for purchase of sites, at or near Columbia for the establish- 
ment of a lunatic asylum, and a school for the Deaf and Dumb and for 
erecting a building of brick or stone, and covered with tile or slaté suit- 
able for the purposes of a lunatic asylum, and another building of brick 
or stone, suitable for the purposes of a school, wherein the deaf and dumb 
may be instructed.” 

Then under the date of Dec. 21, 1822, he found this: 

“And be it enacted that all former appropriations for public build- 
ings be, and the same are hereby repealed.” 

Then in 1834, came the act which appropriated $2500 to send deaf 
pupils to Hartford. So this straightens the point out.—Palmetto Leaf 
fo. ). 





SIGN-LANGUAGE “LECTURES” CRITICIZED BY AN EXPERT. 


Not so long ago I read a book—a novel that was the popular hit of 
the day, and soon after I saw it “lectured.” Murdered is the proper word, 
for it takes rare skill, and rare ability in the sign-language, and what is 
rarer yet, rare facility in condensing to make such a lecture other than a 
dreary farce. 

Associations of the deaf that aim to educate or to dive t by lectures 
should cut out this folly. Good books are so cheap and libraries are so 
plentiful that there is no excuse for asking people to sit two hours of a 
dreary recital during which a popular book, or play, is killed, dressed, 
drawn, and quartered, and through the whole pitiful thing not a semblance 
of the original. 

Real lectures are a treat. But nine out of ten lectures before deaf au- 
diences are a bore. 

Here in my own community I could pick out a dozen good lecturers 
and suggest topics. One man is an expert with rod and gun and knows 
where to go and when to go and what to go with and he could entertain 
in real good style, not one evening merely, but a dozen. 

And here is yet another carrying on a lucrative business, having 
enough experiences, ludic rous, humorous, grave and gay, in a month, to 
make up a good evening’s entertainment, but when he was asked to lec- 
ture he hunted up the encyclopedias and histories and gave the “History 
of Hoboken, N. J.” 

And yet another, who went through college, got his degree, and had 
innumerable encounters with the j joyous side of the life-collegiate, accepted 
an invitation and gave a lecture on “The History of the Republican Club 
of New York.” In a nut shell, the shoemaker to his last.—Alex. L. Pach, 
in the Silent Worker (N. J.) 
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A FUND SUGGESTED TO ENABLE TEACHERS TO 
TRAVEL. 


We wish some friends of the School would endow what, for want 
of a better name, might be called a “Traveling Fund,” whose object 
should be to provide our teachers from time to time to visit other schools 
while in session, and thus learn from actual observation what is being 
done elsewhere, and wherein their own work might be rendered more 
effective. In the public schools this is easy, the teachers from one school 
receiving leave of absence now and then for the purpose, and in fact we 
believe that in a number of cities this is actually the practice. But with 
schools for the deaf or blind, scattered and far apart as they are, this 
is out of the question, except with the superintendents, and even with 
those only once in a long while.—Colorado Index. 





GIVE THE MANUAL ALPHABET A TRIAL. 


We wish a few of our worthy friends, who by using signs oppose 
the use of the manual alphabet, would make the following test in all 
seriousness and conscientiously: Use the manual alphabet and insist upon 
its use by your pupils, whether dull or bright, in class and everywhere, in 
all conversation, in all recreations, and at every opportunity for one month 
and then let us know what you think,. One month is too short a time for 
a fair test when signs are firmly implanted, but you can see the effect, 
we're sure.—Utah Eagle. 








The Superintendent has recently attended a number of county in- 
stitutes, taking with him a few of the pupils. His brief talks about the 
work done in schools for the deaf have aroused a great deal of interest 
among the teachers, and invitations to attend institutes have been more 
numerous than he could accept. In this way, Dr, Crouter is enabling 
the public school authorities and teachers to understand that the school 
for the deaf bears a close and intimate relationship to the public schools 
of the state. The presence of the pupils has caused increased interest 
and enabled teachers better to understand the capabilities of the deaf and 
the methods by which they are taught. It would be well if the public 
school teachers were familiar with the work done in schools for the deaf 
and for the blind, and in other special schools of Pennsylvania.—Mt. Airy 
World (Penn.) 





We have been strongly impressed with the fact that deaf children 
do not begin to ask as many questions as to the why and wherefore of 
things as hearirg children do. Most hearing children want to know the 
why of almost every thing. They begin it even at their parents’ knees 
(sometimes to their discomfort, it is true), and in this way learn much. 
Let an average hearing boy hear you say, for instance, that Texas is often 
referred to as the Lone Star State, and if he does not know already, he 
will immediately want to know why. Tell many deaf boys that and they 
would take your word for it and it would never occur to them to ask the 
reason of it. This is no doubt attributable to their not thinking, and along 
with our other exercises to develop the thinking powers of our pupils 
we should encourage them to ask more questions.—The Washingtonian. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 





THE CHANGE IN THE PRESIDENCY OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 

We but give voice, as we feel, to the universal regret among 
the membership of the Association occasioned by the retirement 
of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell from the Presidency. He has 
served in the office two terms, covering in all a period of ten 
years, and they have been certainly years of prosperity for the 
Association and of marked advancement of its work of promoting 
the teaching of speech to the deaf. Dr. Bell’s desire to retire 
from the active direction of the Association as its President has 
long been known, and the Board has finally consented to re- 
lieve him, doing so at its recent annual meeting in December. 
It will, of course, be understood that Dr. Bell still retains his 
place on the Board, and he will therefore continue to give to the 
work of the Association, as in the past, the benefits of his wise 
counsel and his unabated interest. 

But the general regret because of Dr. Bell’s retirement from 
the executive office is undoubtedly tempered for every member 
in the knowledge that the position is to be so worthily filled 
by his successor in office, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. Dr. Crouter 
has been from the founding of the Association a member of its 
Board of Directors, and he is therefore entirely conversant with 
its affairs and in thorough accord with all its policies. More- 
over, his large and varied experience as an educator, and his posi- 
tion as head of the largest oral school in the world, well fit him 
for the position and give guarantee that in his administration of 
the Association’s affairs its work will be continued along wise 
and progressive lines. F. W. B. 
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TO RAISE AN ENDOWMENT FUND TO ENABLE 
THE ASSOCIATION TO MAINTAIN A TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL FOR ARTICULA- 

TION TEACHERS. 


The project of raising an endowment fund the income of 
which shall be used for the maintenance of a training school for 
articulation teachers has long been under consideration by the 
Directors of the Association. It has been strongly felt by the 
Board, in view of the great growth in the oral work throughout 
the country in recent years, and of its prospective continued 
growth, and in view of the insufficiency of existing facilities for 
giving training to the large number of untrained, or meagtely 
trained teachers now in and continually coming into the work, 
that the Association as an organization has a special respon- 
sibility in the matter, and one that it can discharge only by the 
establishment of a training school with sufficient financial sup- 
port to enable it to provide instruction of a high standard, to 
large numbers, and at a cost that shall not be prohibitive to the 
most poorly paid teacher in the work. To enable the Association 
to secure this financial support, it has been decided to raise a 
permanent fund or endowment in amount sufficient to provide 
in its income for such support, and with this purpose in view the 
following letter has been prepared and mailed to all members of 
the Association who by it are requested to indicate the amount 
they may individually be willing to contribute toward the fund: 

1331 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
December 22, 1904. 
To the Members of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 


Great interest has been manifested in the proposition that 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf should support a training school for articulation 
teachers; and the time is now ripe for action. The Directors 
have had this matter under consideration for some two or three 
years, but believe that it would be impracticable to undertake 
the establishment and maintenance of a training school of the 
high standard desired without a substantial increase in the 
present sources of revenue of the Association. The total En- 
dowment Fund at present amounts to only $26,200, and the 
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Directors believe that it would not be safe for the Association to 
embark upon this enterprise without a special endowment of at 
least $25,000 in addition to the present Fund. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Directors will be held 
within a few days and it is desirable that the Directors should 
have definite information as to the extent to which they may 
rely upon the members of the Association for financial assist- 
ance in this matter. 

I therefore request members to communicate with the Gen- 
eral Secretary and Treasurer on the enclosed form stating what 
amount they would be willing to contribute towards this object, 
with the understanding that no contributions will be called for 
unless at least $25,000 shall have been subscribed. 


Yours respectfully, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 


President of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. 


The conditions governing subscriptions are clearly stated in 
the letter, but it may be well to direct attention to one, repeated 
in the subscription blank itself, namely, that no subscription will 
be called unless the entire endowment is subscribed. At this 
writing quite a large number of subscriptions have been received, 
accompanied in many cases with expressions of interest in and 
hearty approval of the project, and, moreover, in instances with 
offers to increase amounts named if it shall be necessary. Other 
subscriptions are we have reason to believe being held back by 
members awaiting assurances of the probable success of the pro- 
ject, when the subscriptions will be made. Such members are 
especially urged to return their subscriptions at once, in order that 
they may be included with those already received, thus bringing 
the total amount subscribed the nearer by so much to the sum 


fixed upon and that it is hoped to secure. 
F. W. B. 





HELEN KELLER ON THE HAND. 

Helen Keller’s “A Chat on the Hand,” in the January Cen- 
tury Magazine, is a delightful bit of reading, and interesting also 
for the light it sheds upon the working of her mind. She tells 
us that she remembers people through their hands not by the 
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physical qualities she finds in them, but through the mental and 
spiritual characteristics they express to her. In a collection of 
casts of hands she could not recognize those of her most intimate 
friends, nor even her own. She speaks of Bishop Brook’s hand 
as “brimful of tenderness and a strong man’s joy,” of Mark 
Twain’s as “full of whimsies and the drollest humor, and while 
you hold it the drollery changes to sympathy and championship,” 
“Some hands,” she says, “tell me that they do everything with 
the maximum of bustle and noise. Other hands are fidgety and 
unadvised, with nervous, fussy fingers which indicate a natural 
sensitiveness to the little pricks of daily life. Sometimes I recog- 
nize with foreboding the kindly but stupid hand of one who tells 
with many words news that is no news. I have met a bishop 
with a jocose hand, a humorist with a hand of leaden gravity, a 
man of pretentious valor with a timorous hand, and a quiet, 
apologetic man with a fist of iron.” 

It is always the spiritual aspect of the thing, not the physical, 
that appeals to Miss Keller. She says: “When I touch what 
there is of the Winged Victory, it reminds me at first of a head- 
less, limbless dream that flies toward me in an unrestful sleep. 
The garments of the Victory thrust stiffly out behind and do not 
resemble garments that I have felt flying, folding, fluttering, 
spreading in the wind. But imagination fulfils these imperfec- 
tions, and straightway the Victory becomes a powerful and 
spiritual figure with the sweep of sea-winds in her robes and the 
splendor of conquest in her wings.” 

All that Miss Keller has written goes to prove that she is 
herself, and not a mere replica of her teacher. The thought and 
the language would alike be impossible to one who had not lived 
as she has and acquired all her knowledge of the world through 
the sense of touch. It also shows, and each new contribution 
emphasizes the fact, that her attainments are chiefly due to this— 
that her teacher, whether under compulsion of the conditions 
with which she had to deal, or because of her recognition of 
correct educational principles, devoted herself to stimulating and 
nourishing the innate faculties and qualities of her pupil’s mind, 
rather than to the common practice of imparting knowledge from 
without. Because of her description of the methods followed, 
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and her demonstration of what may be accomplished under them, 
Miss Keller’s articles in the magazines have already exercised a 
beneficial influence upon pedagogical practices, and by thus 
continuing to employ her talents she may, by the good she will 
do, repay society many times over for the benefits she has 
received. S. G. D. 





CHAPEL BOOK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITU- 
TION FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Two years ago the Superintendent of the Mt. Airy School 
appointed a committee of the teachers to prepare an order of 
service to be employed in the chapel of the Advanced Depart- 
ment. It was believed that the services would be much more 
beneficial and more enjoyable to the children if they took an 
active part in them. The committee therefore arranged to have 
printed the Lord’s Prayer, the Doxology, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Creed, a General Confession, and certain other 
selections from the Bible and the Prayer Book, besides a large 
number of Psalms, special prayers, and hymns, to be recited in 
concert or responsively by the teacher and pupils. The teachers 
of articulation were required to exercise their classes during each 
week in the proper rendering of the service to be read the follow- 
ing Sunday. The pupils were therefore prepared to take an 
intelligent interest in the reading, and to do it correctly and with 
spirit. The experiment has been an unqualified success, from 
every point of view, and no teacher or pupil would be willing to 
go back to the former method of conducting the services. In 
order that they might make such changes and additions as might 
seem advisable, the committee had the service printed on cards. 
It has this year been reprinted in book form, and makes a hand- 
some little volume of 120 pages, which will be used in the chapel 
much as are the prayer book and hymnal of the Episcopal 
Church. 


S. G. D. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU AND ITS WORK OF 
THE PAST YEAR. 

Interesting details of the work of the Volta Bureau during 
the year 1904, we are permitted to present as gathered from the 
Report of the Superintendent, recently made to the founder of 
the Bureau, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. It would be diffi- 
cult to place an estimate upon the value and importance of 
the work the Volta Bureau is constantly engaged in as a collect- 
ing and distributing centre of information relating to the deaf, for, 
it will be observed, the Bureau does not limit its work in any 
degree to this country, but covers the entire world as its field. 
The following extract covers the chief points of interest in the 
Report: 

“During the summer through the courtesy of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Exchange connected with the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Volta Bureau sent a carefully selected assort- 
ment of 4,803 publications abroad to 1,308 addressed institutions, 
libraries, and specialists, the receipt of which have generally been 
gratefully acknowledged. 

“In like manner 2,805 publications have been sent to 
1,475 select domestic addresses comprising public libraries, 
trustees, and directors of the same, the receipt of which have been 
duly acknowledged. 

“In addition, quite a large number of special domestic and 
foreign requests for publications have received attention, besides 
supplying divers investigators and libraries with comprehensive 
selections of publications relating to the work in which the Volta 
Bureau is engaged.” 

The Superintendent states that the exhibit sent by the 
Bureau to the St. Louis exhibition was awarded a gold medal. 


F. W. B. 





“DEAF LITERATURE.” 
The following letter, recently printed in the Kentucky Stan- 
dard, was received by the Superintendent of the Kentucky school 
from some friend unknown to him writing from a distant state: 
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Dear Sir Augustus Rogers, M. A. 

You please to write with me. I tell you must to 
write this soon. I don’t thank you, if you mean never 
to write. I want to receive a newspaper from you who 
I pray with god will tell you must to write soon. My 
office laws in here. Why you never to write me day. 
Please to write me a letter newspapers soon. Me read 
your who. 

Kinds Your Friend, 





Please tell to write me a letter soon. 

It is not stated that the writer of this communication is 
deaf, but the evidence is sufficient to warrant the conclusion. As 
literature the letter possesses interest, and to a degree it affords 
amusement, but serious thoughts too are aroused by its perusal. 
With no clue to its authorship, there is no way, if there were a 
wish to do it, of fixing the personal or immediate responsibility 
for the woeful short-comings that the letter evinces. But it is a 
type. There are other compositions of its kind, unfortunately, 
circulating through the country. We have one, in its character 
acounterpart of this letter, received within a month—in fact two, 
for our reply to the first letter received brought a second. 
The question forces itself as to the responsibility for this type 
ofwork. Who is to blame for it where it appears. The teacher, 
or teachers? Possibly. The school? Probably. In nine cases 
out of ten it is the school, the school in its organization, its 
standards, its equipment, its language practice, and the general 
teacher-spirit prevailing among the officers, teachers, and super- 
visors, in all their relations with the children in school and 
out: these determine the character or quality of the work done in 
aschool, much more than one or several of its teachers who at 
the best are but parts of the general organization and can affect 
the work as individuals only in spots and then in minor degree. 
Our point is, that where the type of work shown in the letter 
is produced, the school as a whole is responsible, because of its 
low standards, its lack of English language practice, and the 
spirit of indifference prevailing as to the primary purpose and 
aim of the school, namely, to equip the deaf, to the fullest pos- 
sible limit of their capacity, for life. The writer of the letter is 
not feeble-minded, so that can not be an excuse offered for it. 
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He has mind enough—and that is evident—to have learned the 
English language if, during his school life, it had been in con- 
stant use about him, with the outside practice of it well supple- 
mented and reinforced by systematic, regular, and thorough drill 
work upon English language forms in the school-room. Some 
of our oral schools are woefully lacking in this school-room work, 
in the essentials of systematic work and language drill; some of 
our manual schools are equally lacking, on the other hand, in 
the outside language practice—and it may be questioned which 
is the more serious lack. Failure is the fruitage of the teach- 
ing in either class of schools and there is no escape from it, for 
either lack is a vital one in its effects, at least upon the average 
and below average pupils, who constitute the great body of every 
school and who make its real work. It is our conviction that in 
the above we have touched upon the two weak points in the in- 
struction systems employed in American schools, the two lacks 
that, where they exist, whether singly or together, inevitably 
produce for us literature, in greater or less abundance, of which 
the published letter is a well-marked type. 





F. W. B. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The Board of Directors of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf met on Saturday, 
December 31, 1904, at the Murray Hill Hotel, New York City. 
There were present the following named members of the Board: 
Alexander Graham Bell, President; A. L. E. Crouter, First Vice- 
President; Caroline A. Yale, Second Vice-President; Z. F. West- 
ervelt, Secretary; Sarah Fuller; Mary McCowen; Edmund Lyon; 
E. A. Gruver; Job Williams; and E. McK. Goodwin; also the 
General:Secretary and Treasurer, F. W. Booth. 

The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Robert C. Spencer 
in which he stated that he would be unable to attend the meet- 
ings cf the Board and he therefore would ask to resign the mem- 
bersl:in on the Board to which he was elected at the regular 
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annual meeting of the Association held in May last. The res- 
ignation being accepted, the vacancy created was filled, in ac- 
cordance with constitutional provision, by the election of Mr. 
J. W. Blattner of Austin, Texas, as Director. 

Reports of officers and standing committees were made, 
after which the General Secretary read his annual report cover- 
ing details relating to the publication of the Association Re- 
view, the work of the teachers’ bureau, and the Association 
finances, together with an account of the visits made by him 
during the year to fourteen southern and western schools with 
description of the oral work carried on in them and of the condi- 
tions surrounding and affecting it as contributing in greater or 
less extent to its success or failure. 

The General Secretary also reported upon the number of 
subscriptions and their amount made to the proposed endow- 
ment fund for the maintenance of a training school for articula- 
tion teachers. As subscriptions had been received amounting 
to less than one-fourth of the amount asked for, and as no sub- 
scriptions are to be called for until the entire amount needed has 
been pledged, definite action upon the project was deferred. It 
was deemed, however, that the present needs of the work, and 
the desire for increased facilities for the training of teachers 
frequently and strongly expressed by Principals and teachers of 
the various schools of the country, call for some immediate pro- 
vision to meet the growing demands. And inasmuch as the 
Clarke School at Northampton has for many years, conducted— 
at request of the Association made at the Lake George meet- 
ing in 1892—a Normal department for trainingteachersinthe oral 
method, and during the past summer gave with great satisfaction 
a special course of observation work and training to a group of 
experienced teachers from another school, it was felt that this 
school was in every way prepared in its organization and equip- 
ment and by its experience to carry on similar summer training 
work with other classes or groups of teachers who might desire 
it. The Board therefore, with a view to provide for immediate 
demands for a summer school training course for experienced 
teachers, took action in the matter in the passage of the follow- 
ing resolution: 
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Resolved, That, pending the efforts of the Associa- 
tion to raise an amount of money sufficient to warrant 

it in establishing a Summer School, this Board, recog- 

nizing the great value of the work heretofore accom- 

plished, requests the Clarke School at Northampton 

to carry on a training class similar to the one conducted 

by that school during the summer of 1904. 

It was voted that there should be held a Summer Meeting 
of the Association in the summer of 1906, the place and exact 
time of which shall be fixed by the Executive Committee. The 
place and time of the regular annual meeting of the Association 
for the election of Directors and for transaction of other busi- 
ness that may come before it, will also be fixed by the Executive 
Committee, due notice of which will be sent to members at least 
thirty days before the time of meeting. 

The election of officers being in order, President Bell re- 


minded the Board of his resignation of the office of President 


offered a year ago, and of its acceptance then with the under- 
standing that it should take effect at this annual election. He 


stated that when he accepted the office for a second term, he did 
so especially to relieve Dr. Gillett, who had at the time become 
incapacitated on account of illness, and he felt that his long 
service in the position now entitled him to retirement. In re 
tiring, he further said, it was not his wish or intention to give up 
in the least his interest in the Association, or to lessen his active 
participation in its work as a member of the Board, only he felt 
that it was time for him to stand aside for others, and he wished 
to do so in order that he might see the organization that he had 
founded go on doing its work and carrying out its purposes with- 
out his hand at the helm. The election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

President, A. L. E. Crouter; First Vice-President, Alexander 
Graham Bell; Second Vice-President, Caroline A. Yale; Sec- 
retary, Z. F. Westervelt; Treasurer, F. W. Booth; Auditor, E. 
A. Gruver. The office of General Secretary is filled by F. W. 
Booth, under contract for a term of years. 

The following standing committees were appointed: Exect- 
tive Committee: A. L. E. Crouter, Chairman, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Caroline A. Yale, E. A. Gruver, Edmund Lyon, and Z. F. 
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Westervelt, Secretary. Finance Committee: Z. F. Westervelt, 
term expires in one year; Edmund Lyon, term expires in two 
years; E. A. Gruver, term expires in three years. 

"A minute was made of the death of the late Mr. L. S. Fech- 
heimer, a former valued Director of the Association, in the 


adoption of the following resolution: 


Resolved, That we, the Directors of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, desire to place on record our appreciation of the 
great loss sustained by this organization in the death of 
Mr. Leopold S. Fechheimer of Cincinnati. As one of 
the early Directors of this Association, as both a life 
member and a subscribing member, he has, through- 
out its entire history, been one of its truest and most 
helpful friends. We desire to express our sense of the 
high ideals which actuated him, of his absolute integrity 
of purpose, and of the wide reach of his sympathy. 

Resolved, That the above resolution be forwarded 
to Mr. Fechheimer’s family with the assurance of our 
deep sympathy for them in their great loss. 

Mr. Goodwin, Superintendent of the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf at Morganton, expressed the wish of himself and 
his Board of Directors that the members of the Association 
should attend the coming Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, to be held at his school during the surnmer of 1g05, 
and he especially desired that this Board and members gener- 
ally of the Association should co-operate to make the oral sec- 
tion of the Convention a success in its programme and in the 
illustrative work presented. One of the Articles of the Con- 
stitution of the Association states that one of its objects shall be 
to co-operate with the Convention of the Instructors of the Deaf, 
and the spirit of the Board as expressed was that full co-opera- 
tion would be given and every aid rendered to further speech- 
teaching to the deaf through the work of the coming Convention. 


F. W. B. 





! 
An epidemic of diphtheria has compelled the closing of the 
Faribault, Minn., School and the maintenance of a strict quaran- 
° op 
tine. No fatal cases are reported. 
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Mary A. Selby died at Our Saviour’s Hospital, Jacksonville, 
Ill., Dec. 17, 1904, from the effects of a stroke of paralysis sus- 
tained a few days before. Miss Selby was one of the oldest and 
most highly respected teachers of the Illinois School, having 
taught continuously in the school for twenty-two years. She had 
taught in the public schools successfully for a number of years 
before entering the work with the deaf. A visit made to Miss 
Selby’s classroom by the writer a few weeks before her death is 
recalled, together with pleasurable impressions of her as a zeal- 
ous, interested, and energetic teacher, and one evidently be- 
loved by her pupils. 

Mrs. Mariette E. Finney died at her home in Kansas City, 
on January 15, 1905, aged 79 years. Mrs. Finney was for manys 
years an interested and enthusiastic member of the American As- 
sociation, and an occasional attendant upon its meetings at one 
of which she read a paper. We hope to have in a coming num- 
ber of the REvIEw a life sketch of Mrs. Finney. 





Information comes in the public press that Mr. W. J. Stew- 
art, who recently succeeded to the principalship of the new school 
for the deaf at St. John, New Brunswick, has resigned and re- 
turned to Ireland. He is the second Principal of this school who 
has resigned within a year, the reason given being in each case 
inability to work in harmony with one of the members of the 
Board of Management, who acts in the capacity of Superintendent. 





Mrs. Sarah Jordan Monro, special teacher of speech and 
voice training in the Horace Mann School for the Deaf in Boston, 
will hold the second session of her summer school in that city 
during the month of July, 1905. In addition to lessons and lec- 
tures, opportunities will be given to students to observe instruc- 
tion to deaf children and to work with them. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing Mrs. Monro, Horace Mann 
School, 178 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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An amendment to the constitution of the state, adopted at 
the recent election, changes the name of the North Dakota 
Asylum for the Deaf to the North Dakota School for the Deaf. 


Miss Mary E. Smith having resigned the position, Miss 
Martha Oakley Bockée, a teacher for some years in the Ameri- 
can School at Hartford, has succeeded to the principalship of the 
Beverly, Mass., School. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of the papers on “Formation and 
Development of Elementary English Sounds,” by Caroline A. 
Yale, may be obtained by addressing the office of the General 
Secretary. Price’for single copies, 25 cents. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of 
Superintendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use 
by any person who may write for them. 


A limited number of bound volumes of the REvriEw is offered 
to Institutions at the following rates: For Vol. 1, bound in cloth, 
$1.00: Vols. II, III, IV, V, and VI, bound in cloth, $2.00 each. 
For prices of other publications of the Association see advertise- 
ment in this number. In order that these latter publications 
may be placed in the hands of all members of the Association 
who may not have them, the prices have been reduced to 
amounts covering little more than postage, and entire sets are 
offered at $2.00 per set. 


ET si ST ae 
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THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW is a publication of the American " 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf” 
It is sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active 7 
membership is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the | 
membership fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign 7 
currency—8s. 4d. in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German 7 
money; 1ofr. 2c. in French money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, § 
Swedish, and Danish money; and tol. 2c. in Italian money, 7 
Postal money orders should be drawn on Philadelphia, in favor 7 
of F. W. Booth. 


Reprints in pamphlet form of “My List of Homophenous | 
Words,” (or words that look alike on the lips), by Emma Snow, | 
may be obtained through the office of the General Secretary] 


Des AT 1 ¥ »_r—rA ~ “ part * 
rice tor singie copies, 25 cents. 





